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CHAPTER XXIX. 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


So far, things have worked so smoothly toward 
Mrs. Parnell’s end, that she is not prepared to 
encounter finally a. spirited opposition. This 
comes from Dr. Kirke, who hears of what is pro- 
posed with mingled wrath and disgust. Indeed 
it is difficult to express within due bounds what 
he thinks of such sentimental folly. 

“If you want to kill the man,” he says 
brusquely, “you could not find a better way to 
do it—that is all!” 

‘© But, doctor,” says Mrs. Parnell, “ you forgot 
what I have told you, that Colonel Duncan only 
wishes this in case he must die, If there were 
already no hope of his recovery, it could not kill 
him, you know.” 

“While there is life there is hope,” replies the 
doctor, sharply. “I never give up fighting until 
the patient is in articulo mortis. Besides, where 
is the sense of such a proceeding? If he must 
die, why may he not as well die single as mar- 
ried?” 

“ That,” says Mrs. Parnell, with dignity, “ you 
will admit is for him to decide. He simply de- 
sires that this ceremony may take place when 
you declare that he cannot recover.” 

“ When I declare that he cannot recover, he 
will be too far gone to admit of any ceremony,” 
says the doctor; “and if you attempt such a 
thing in his present condition, I warn you that 
you will probably kill him, and I shall decline 
any further responsibility in the case.” 

With this ultimatum he walks away, leaving 
Mrs. Parnell in a state of indignation and 
indecision. ‘To proceed in the face of such an 
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opinion seems impossible, yet to abandon her 
plan is more than she can think of doing. The 
result is that she goes to Geoffrey for advice, and 
amazes him scarcely less than she has amazed 
the doctor by the revelation of her intention, 

Nor is Geoffrey’s surprise unmingled with 
other sensations, To give up Roslyn—that is, 
all hope of winning her—as he has done in his 
heart, is one thing; and to hear that she is abso- 
lutely on the point of marrying another man, is 
quite another. The old passion, the old jeal- 
ousy, rises hot and strong in his breast, and he 
dismays Mrs. Parnell by the manner in which he 
says, 

“Great heaven, Aunt Lavinia, what are you 
thinking of! Has’ Roslyn consented to such a 


thing ?” 
“Yes, Roslyn has consented,” answers Mrs, 
Parnell. “1 do not see how she could refuse, 


Colonel Duncan only asks it in case he is dying ” 

“Then why should he ask it at all?” de- 
manded Geoffrey, as the doctor has asked before 
him. “I see no reason why, for a mere senti- 
ment which can do him no possible good, he 
should want to turn Roslyn into a widow / The 
mere thought is intolerable,” 

“It is for her own sake—I have told you that. 
He wishes to secure his fortune to her.” 

“ Has, he not already done so by leaving it to 
her in his will? The whole thing is nonsense, 
Aunt Lavinia, and I am surprised that a woman 
of your sense should have entertained such an 
idea! It is not like Duncan to have so little 
thought—not to consider how much unnecessary 
pain he would give Roslyn—and I really think 
he must have made the request when he was d- 
lirious.”’ 

“He was nothing of the kind,’ says Mrs, 
Parnell, who has not courage to acknowledge 
her own share in the matter. ‘ He was as clear 
in his mind as you are this moment. I wish you 


: would be reasonable, Geoffrey, because I want to 
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ask your advice how to proceed, Dr. Kirke will 
not hear of countenancing the matter. Fie says 
it will kill Colonel Duncan—although I have dis- 
tinctly told him that Colonel Duncan only wishes 
the ceremudy, performed in gasé he cannot re- 
cover,” =n 

«There fs absolutély no feason for such *a 
request,” says Geoffrey; “and I thought Duncan 
was a man of more sense and unselfishness than 
to make it. I have no advice to offer, Aunt 
Lavinia. I don’t at all see how you are to pro- 
ceed, unless by simply being prepared to seize 
the final moment when the doctor says, ‘ He is 
dying’—a moment not very favorable for any- 
thing of the kind you propose, in real life, what- 
ever it may be in romances.” 

“ Geoffrey,” says Mrs. Parnell, in a tone of 
reproach, Then she rises. “I see that I need 
not have consulted you,” she says. I gave you 
credit for more good feeling than it seems you 
possess.”’ 

“It does not strike me that good feeling is 
what is called for, so much as common sense,’’ 
says Geoffrey. ‘ Have you thought how painful 
in many respects it would be to Roslyn?” 

“ Roslyn is quite willing to undergo the pain,” 
says Mrs, Parnell. “She feels that it is a very 
slight thing which is demanded of her, to gratify 
the wish of a dying man who would count no 
sacrifice to serve her,” 

With these words she leaves the room, without 
giving Geoffrey time to reply—a fortunate thing, 
perhaps, since Geoffrey's reply would not be 
likely to please her. 

“Count no sacrifice to serve her!’’ repeats the 
young man, “ There are others beside he, of 
whom that may be said—but who would not 
make it a reason for asking a very painful sacri- 
fice of her. I would not have thought it of Dun- 
can—I really would not !” ; ‘ 

And in this judgment Geoffrey is no more mis- 
taken or short-sighted than the most of us are in 
judgments that we pass every day—drawing con- 
clusions from erroneous premises, and pronounc- 
ing opinions upon actions the motives of which 
we cannot gauge. 

“T’ll see Roslyn at least,” he thinks after a 
short reflection, “ and if she is averse—as well 
she may be—to this thing, she shall sot be forced 
into it by Duncan's selfishness, or Aunt Lavinia’s 
scheming. The fortune,indeed! Confound the 
fortune—as if Roslyn needed any fortune beyond 
herself !”” 

With such thoughts the impetuous young 
fellow swings himself out of the room, and pro- 
ceeds to search for Roslyn, But that young lady 
is more easily sought than found, She is not to 
be discovered in the house, so he turns his steps 
in the direction of the garden and fails, also, to 
find her there. He might imagine that she has 
gone to walk with Lovelace; but for the fact, of 





which he thas heard, that this gentleman rode 
away alone some time before. Much puzzled, 
therefore, he is retracing his steps toward the 
house, when Ruby, Mr. Vardray’s favorite setter 
aud Réslyn’s devoted attendant, espies him, and 
comes dashing to/him from the orchard. 

*« By Jove! why didn’t I think of it before ?— 
that is where she is!’ he says aloud, as the dog 
springs up on him. 

A. pleasant place it is in the orchard, and a 
favorite place of Roslyn’s, under the low-spread- 
ing apple trees where a minute later he finds her. 
She is sitting on the .grass, and without stirring, 
she looks up with a slight smile as he draws near, 

“So you have found me!” she says. “I did 
not fancy any would think of looking for me 
here.” 

“Which means that you came here to avoid 
being found,” he says. “After that I would 
beg pardon and go away if I had nota special 
reason for seeking you; but I have one—so I 
hope you will bear with me and let me stay.” 

“O, yes,” she answers indifferently; “stay, if 
you like—it does not matter. I only wanted a 
little while to myself to think ; and I have had it.” 

“Do I know the subject of your thoughts ?” 
asks Geoffrey, throwing himself down on the 
grass, and looking at the fair face which of late 
has grown so much graver. 

* Do you know the subject of my thoughts ?” 
she repeats. ‘“ In a general sense, you know the 
subject of them—but you could scarcely know 
what I was thinking on that subject.” 

“ Tell me the subject and let me guess.’’ 

She shakes her head. “If it was worth while 
for you to guess, I might,” she says; “ but it is 
not.” 

“ Were you thinking of something of which I 
have just heard,” he asked quickly—* something 
which Aunt Lavinia has just told me? Roslyn, 
are you troubled about the promise which has 
been drawn from you with regard to Colonel 
Dunéan?” 

“ No,” she answers quietly, “I am not troubled 
about that. Why should I be? It is not much 
that he asks in comparison to all that he has 
given.” 

« But this is not a matter of debit and credit,” 
says Geoffrey. “I was afraid you were taking 
that view, and therefore I want to tell you that it 
is wrong. You are not bound in the least to do 
this thing, Roslyn, if it is painful to you; and 
painful it must be. It is a very selfish thing of 
Colonel Duncan to ask—although I suppose one 
should make allowances for a man who is in love 
and has a fever.” 

“I don’t think it is a selfish thing,” says Ros- 
lyn, hastily, “It seems to me that it is as un- 
selfish as everything else about him. He is not 
thinking of himself, but of me.” 

“ He desires to give you his fortune, I know,” 
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says Geoffrey; “but this is a very unnecessary 
step to that end. His will is sufficient to secure 
it to you.” 

She makes a slight gesture, significant both of 
impatience and indifference. “I care nothing 
about that,” she says, “ whether it is, or is not, 
necessary. He asks it—that is enough.” 

A short silence follows. Roslyn looks away 
across the meadows, toward the fringing, many- 
tinted woods, while Geoffrey looks at her 
thoughtful face and ponders the situation. 

“] can’t understand it!’ he breaks out at 
length. “Iam puzzled as 1 never was before in 
my life! What motive Duncan has for this 
request, and why you should accede to it from a 
man for whom you have no liking beyond friend- 
liness, I cannot make out. If I could imagine 
that the fortune tempts you, it would be another 
matter.” 

*] have not thought of the fortune at all,” she 
says, “ except that I realize how kind it is of him 
to wish to give it to me; and I have made ita 
test, for—some one else.”’ 

Geoffrey’s heart leaps. 
lace ?”” he exclaims. 

“ Yes,” she replies, “I mean Mr. Lovelace. I 
could not be satisfied of being quite just to him 
unless I tested him in some way—and this way 
presented itself. I told him what it was pro- 
posed I should do, and he—but stop a moment! 
Tell me, Geoffrey, what you would have answered 
in his place ?” 

“In his place,” answers Geoffrey, “ loving you 
and hoping that you might love me, I should 
have begged you not to think of doing such a 
thing. I should have said that no fortune could 
repay me for the fact that you were, even for one 
hour, the wife of another man.” 

‘Mr. Lovelace was less romantic,” she says, 
with a faint, bitter smile. “/7e at once advised 
me to marry Colonel Duncan.” 

“Of course—thinking that he could in that 
case win both you and the fortune.” 

“ Yes, I saw, I fet that he*thought that; and 
it made me so indignant, so contemptuous, that I 
was forced to leave him, or I should have said— 
things that a woman had better not utter. I have 
been thinking it all over, and recognize now 
what a part he has played from the first. O, what 
a fool, what a fool I have been! Geoffrey, I 
scorn myself as much as you can scorn me!” 

“She looks at him with eyes that shine; the 
color has risen into her face, and he sees that her 
hands are trembling with excitement. 

“If you scorn yourself,” he says, “no more 
than I scorn you, Roslyn, you need not torment 
yourself with that sentiment at all. How could 
you know at first what is plain to you now?” 

“ But to trust at all, to think at all of a man 
who was avowedly acting a dishonorable part— 
that is what I cannot forgive myself!” 


“You mean Love- 





“You forget how many extenuating circum- 
stances there were, or appeared to be,” says 
Geofirey. “Don’t be hard on yourself! You 
were only a little foolish, as any girl would have 
been; and you acted in a difficult position with 
a dignity and discretion which few girls could 
have displayed,” 

“Ah, you say so to comfort me; but I—* I am 
shamed through all my nature’ to remember my 
folly!’ 

“Ifthe wound is only to your pride,” says 
Geoffrey, *‘ I am content—and so should you be.” 

“It is only to that,” she says—but says with a 
quiver in her voice, “I am hardly contemptible 
enough to break my heart about such a man! I 
don’t know that any man is worth breaking one’s 
heart about, unless—unless it be the man who is 
dying yonder, and for whom I never cared.” 

Her voice sinks, and Geoffrey makes no 
answer. Indeed, a light dawns suddenly upon 
him like a revelation, and in the surprise of this 
revelation he can find no words, As has been: 
already said, the old passion and jealousy have 
been roused within him, and now they stir 
tumultuously. 

“ Have / not given you as much as he ?”” he is 
inclined to ask, but restrains the impulse, being 
wise enough to understand (many a man does 
not) that only received love has a claim upon its 
object, not that which is given without recogni- 
tion or return. Besidés, has he not promised 
Roslyn to be only her brother henceforth? And 
as her brother he feels that now he may find op- 
portunity to serve her. These thoughts, though 
briefly set down, require some time to pass 
through his mind, and hence, several minutes 
elapse before he speaks again, Then he says, 
with something of wistful gentleness : 

“1 should be sorry for you to break your heart 
about any man, Roslyn. It always seems to me 
—it always has seemed to me—as if you were 
made for the brightness and sweetness of life, not 
You remember my old 





for its pain and gloom. 
quotation about you: 
“* The world, that knows itself too sad, 
Is proud to keep some faces glad ;' 
and your face was made to be glad,” 

“ You want me to take all and give nothing, 
then? I always said that you thought me a soul- 
less creature, a human butterfly, only fit for sun- 
shine. I don’t say that you are not right. I am 
frivolous, and I know it. ButI can feel a littl— 
at last.” 

She has not looked towards him as she utters 
these words, but still away across the meadows 
toward the woods ; so he does not see how tears 
are filling her eyes, but he does hear the ring of 
pain and reproach in her voice, and he answers, 
quickly : 

“If it is to be a soulless creature to make sun- 
shine and gladness and happiness for others in a 
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world that és too sad, then I think you so. But 
with all your brightness I was never dull enough 
to fancy that you could not feel; and my only 
fear is that you may feel too much—that at this 
present time you are willing to sacrifice yourself 
from pity and causeless self-reproach.” 

She shakes her head, “ You are mistaken,” 
she says. ‘ There is no spirit of self-sacrifice in 
me, If I were unwilling to do this which is 
asked of me, no doubt I should be selfish enough 
to refuse; but I am willing, quite willing—pray 
believe it.” 

“*Who is ’t can read a woman?’” Geoffrey 
thinks, looking into the clear, yet baffling eyes 
that meet his own. What to make of this woman 
he does not know; but his doubts do not shake 
his loyalty of intention, “ Of course it is a matter 
which you alone can decide,” he says, at last. 
“I only felt bound to let you know what I 
thought. I hope you will not imagine that I 
have been actuated by selfishness or jealousy.” 

“I could not do you such injustice,” she 
answers, “I know well that you think too little 
of yourself, and far, far too much of me. I don’t 
deserve it, Geoffrey—I have been worse than a 
fool!” 

“Never mind what you have been,” he says, 
smiling; “ you are queen of all our hearts, and 
you shall have your birthright of happy fortune 
yet. Now come’’—he rises and holds out his 
hand to assist her to her feet. “ Let us go to the 
house. No one would know where to find you 
if—you were needed. And I want to sez the 
progress and end of Aunt Lavinia’s schemes.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 


THE END OF SUSPENSE, 


The day wears away in a suspense which the 
household of Verdevale are not likely soon to 
forget. In the sick-room, which the doctors 
have hardly left at all, the most critical period of 
the prolonged battle between life and death has 
come, and when the sun sets, no one knows what 
its issue will be. 

“ To-night the final crisis occurs,”’ the physi- 
cians say. “If by morning he is not materially 
better, he will die,” 

It is a night of crisis for Roslyn, as well as for 
the almost dying man. Alone through its long 
hours, unable to sleep and racked by sore anxiety, 
she arrives at a clearer knowledge of herself, of 
her own needs and desires, than she has ever had 
before; and she weighs in a balance many things 
beside the spurious devotion of ‘Lovelace. The 
latter, indeed, has little place in her thoughts; 
his influence on her life which was but weak and 
transient, has passed away so completely that she 
recalls it only as one waking from sieep might 








recall a feverish dream. All her thoughts are 
given to Duncan; and she goes back over the 
life-long record of her association with him, and 
the record, quite as long, of his affection for her, 
with that aching sense of the “ too late,”’ which is 
the most keen of all the bitter pains of existence. 
“Does one never realize the value of a thing 
until it is taken from one ?” she asks, with sobbing 
breath. ‘All these years I have been so utterly 
indifferent; and sow, now that I appreciate at 
last what he is, he is dying, and I can never, 
never let him know that I am not the weak, vain 
fool he has taken me to be, and that I have been.” 

In this way the night passes, and when the 
first ray of daylight streams into the room, she 
turns her face away—for what news may it her- 
ald? As the light slowly broadens, her anxiety 
grows more intense to learn how the night has 
sped; but she cannot bear to end the suspense by 
going to inquire, for even suspense is sometimes 
better than crushing certainty, The only comfort 
which she has is that if he is dying there is one 
thing which she may yet do for him before he 
goes, though he can never learn with what a will- 
ing heart it is done. “I must be ready and 
strong enough for that,” she thinks, choking back 
her tears. 

A little later, just as the sun rises, a step comes 
down the passage and pauses at her door, Her 
heart seems to pause also—literally to suspend 
its pulsations—in the interval of apparent hesita- 
tion before the door uncloses and the kindly face 
of Mrs. Knight looks in. 

“ E thought you’d be awake, Miss Roslyn,” she 
says, as the girl’s large, dilated eyes meet hers; 
“so I’ve come to tell you that the Colonel ’s 
better.” 

“ Better!” repeats Roslyn, with a gasp. So 
entirely has she prepared herself to hear the 
worst, that the shock of surprise is too great for 
her to take in the idea at once. “Do you mean 
that he will not die ?’’ she asks, after an instant’s 
breathless pause. 

“I hope not,” says Mrs. Knight. “ The 
doctors seem to think he won’t. Dr, Kirke looks 
cheerfuler than I’ve seen him for a long time, So 
now you may try and go to sleep, my child—you 
are white as a sheet.” 

She closes the door and goes away, leaving 
Roslyn in a trance cf amazed relief. She has 
not thought of this at all; she has been sure that 
he would, that he must die! The reaction of 
emotion is so great, she has been so spent by the 
vigil and suffering of the night, that conscious- 
ness almost leaves her as she sinks back on the 
pillow of the bed, saying, inarticulately, “ Thank 
God!” 

She is still pale as a lily, but her expression is 
more bright than it has been for many a day, 
when Mrs. Parnell sees her a few hours later. 
“She is glad to be spared the marriage,” that 
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lady thinks. “Poor Colonel Duncan! What a 
pity that he has set his heart on a girl who will 
never care for him!” 

** Good news this morning, my dear,” she says, 
aloud. ‘The crisis passed so favorably that the 
doctors think Colonel Duncan will recover. I 
would not disturb you at daylight to tell you, 
and I went to sleep soon afterwards—but I sup- 


pose you have heard,” 

“Yes, Mrs. Knight came to tell me very early,” 
“You might have known that 
disturbed to hear such 


answers Roslyn. 
I would be glad to be 
news, Aunt Lavinia,’’ 

“You had certainly 
hearing it,’’ says Mrs, Parnell. 

The girl flushes, ‘TI did not mean ¢ha?é,” she 
says. “ There was nothing personal in my glad- 
ness.” 

“I know there was not,’’ says Mrs, Parnell, 
kissing her with an impulse of self-reproach. 

Later in the morning Lovelace comes, and as 
it chances, Roslyn is alone on the piazza when 
he rides up. She would have avoided seeing 
him if possible, but since it is impossible without 
making a retreat before his eyes, she remains— 
and meets him with more ease of manner than 
he is able to imitate, 

“T have a very favorable report for you,” she 
says as she shakes hands with him. “Colonel 
Duncan is decidedly better this morning.” __ 

“So I have already heard—I met one of the 
doctors in Kirton,” he answers, “I am glad, of 
course, to hear it; but I have not come on that 
account. I have come to see vou.” 

“Indeed!” She lifts her eyebrows with an 
expression of surprise. ‘“ Pray sit down then,” 
she adds with courteous indifference. 

“On the contrary, will you not walk with me ?” 
he asks. “I hope you will not refuse’ (very 
eagerly, as she hesitates), “ for it will be my last 
glimpse of some of our summer haunts, I am 
leaving to-day.”’ 

If he thinks to startle her by the abruptness of 
this announcement, he finds himself mistaken. 
Nor is her calmness feigned. She feels as if the 
time when the coming or going of this man 
could stir her pulses in the least degree, be- 
longed to another existence. Her color does not 
flicker, nor her glance waver, as she says: 

“Ts not this a sudden resolution ?” 

“ Very sudden,” he replies. “I have had a 
telegram to-day which makes it not only neces- 
sary for me to leave, but to leave at once. 
Therefore, will you not take a walk with me— 
our last walk together, perhaps !”’ 

His voice drops to its old soft cadence over 
the last words; and Roslyn, although as little as 
possible moved by this cadence, yet feels that it 
is difficult to refuse without giving an importance 
to the request which she does not wish to do. 
Censequently, with the same indifference which 
VOL. Cl.—34, 


a personal interest in 





has been already so marked in her manner, she 


says: 

“ Yes, I will take a short walk—I cannot take 
a long one—if you will wait until I get a hat,” 

A minute later she comes out, with a sun-hat 
of rough straw shading her winsome face, and 
walks with him toward the garden. The same 
thought .is in her mind which was in it the first 
morning that they met—she is mistress of the 
situation, and she will make him realize how 
entirely his power, such as it was, is at an end, 
Therefore she talks with fluency and gayety un- 
heeding the fact of his increasing silence, and 
brief absent replies. Finally they reach the gate 
wliere they paused in the first walk which they 
took together, and pausing there again, Lovelace 
turns to her with a sudden light of resolution on 
his face and in his eyes. 

“ God only knows what you have done to me,”’ 
he says, “in what spell you are unlike other 
women—but I have come here to tell you that if 
you wili say‘ Stay,’ nothing shall make me go. 
I never thought to love any woman as I love you; 
but I do love you so well that things which once 
seemed to me of most worth in the world, now 
appear to me valueless in comparison with you, 
Roslyn, you promised to answer me when [ 
came back—will you answer me now ?” 

Roslyn draws away the hand which he en- 
deavors to take, and looks at him, a shade paler, 
perhaps, but otherwise not moved. 

“I have no answer to give you, Mr. Lovelace,” 
she says, in a clear, steady voice, “ except that 
this is a speech which I did not expect, and 
which is not worthy of any reply. 
under certain conditions which 


I promised 
to answer you 
you never fulfilled; and since you failed to do 
so, I am not bound by that promise.” 

“T could not fulfill those conditions,’ he says, 
“because my cousin was in Europe, and I waited 
for her return. Some things are hard enough to 
say—vne cannot write them. But now my op- 
portunity has come. This telegram’’—he draws. 
it from his pocket—* is to say that she has landed 
in New York, to ask that I will meet her. If L 
She will 
understand enough, and the rest is easily made 


do not go, all is over between us, 
clear, It is for you to say whether I shall go or 
not, Roslyn, will you bid me Stay le 

Eyes and voice plead alike, with a fervor 
which Roslyn cannot doubt; and being a woman,, 
her heart melts to kindness. 

“No,” she answers, gently; “I cannot bid 
you stay, but I am not sorry that you have spoken 
like this—I mean on your account,” she adds. 
hastily, as his eyes kindle and he draws a step 
“I cannot give you what you ask, 
because I have learned that I do not love you, 
no, not at all; but I am glad you have proved 
that fortune is not everyihing with you, as I had 
begun to think it was.’ 


nearer to her. 
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“It is nothing to me, in comparison with you!”’ 
he says, passionately. “I am like other men, I 
have thought of it in connection with other 
women, but believe me my love for you has been 
free from such a taint!” 

“TI am willing to believe it for your sake,” 
she says; “but I must tell you frankly that on 
my own account it is a matter of indifference. I 
am sorry if I gave you any hope last summer 
which I cannot fulfill; but I told you then what 
I would repeat now if there were need to do so, 
that I could not listen to you when you spoke as 
an engaged man.”’ 

“ But if this shadow of an engagement were 
definitely broken ?”’ 

“Then I should only tell you what I say now, 
that I care nothing for you. Whether you go or 
do not go to your cousin, it must be in either case 
If you were free as 
air this moment, I should say just this—I do not 


without any thought of me. 


love you, and I cannot marry you.” 

“At least you are explicit enough,” he says, a 
little bitterly. “ Well, I shall go to meet Julie. 
It does not matter after this what becomes of me. 
May I say good-bye to you here? 1 think I 
should like to carry away the picture of you as 
you stand there.” 

** Good-bye,” she says, giving him her hand, 
“Tam sorry to have pained you, but I am glad 
to think better of you than I did.” 

“Think of me as one who leaves his hope of 
happiness here,” he says, kissing her hand. 

A moment later, she is standing alone, with a 
feeling as if all that passed had been a dream. 
She leans her head down on the gate with an un- 
conscious effort to recall something of the associ- 
ation which has just ended, and before she raises 
it, a well-known voice says: 

“« Was that the final act of the comedy ?” 

“Lettice!"” says Roslyn, looking up with a 
start. ‘“ Where do you come from ?” 

“ From Lettice. 
“‘De you think I dropped from the sky? But 
just.as 1 reached the edge of the woods, I saw 


home, my dear,”’ answers 


you standing here with Mr. Lovelace, so I paused 
—naturally not wishing to disturb your “#¢e-d-/éle. 
Then I that tender farewell—and then I 
came.” 

* Lettice,” says Roslyn, “we have both done 
him injustice. He is not so mercenary as we 
believed. What will you think when I teil you 
that he has just offered to break his engagement 
and stay here, if I say the word ?” 

«“ Gracious heaven! have you accepted him ?” 

“ No, I have not—but I want to do him justice, 


” 


saw 


all the same, 

“It is well to do justice to everybody; but it 
may mean less than you think with regard to Mr. 
Lovelace. Roslyn, the truth is—I know it from 
papa—that he really is uncertain whether he can 
marry his cousin, while he thinks that through 





you he is, sooner or later, certain of Colonel 
Duncan’s fortune. Don't believe this if you don’t 
iike—and I see you don’t like—but don’t expect 
me to credit the gentleman’s disinterestedness,”’ 

There is a moment’s silence. Then Roslyn 
says, in a low tone: 

“ What is one to think? Where is truth to be 
found? Do not speak of it again, Lettice! He 
looked as if he was sincere—let me believe that 
he was. It can do no harm, for all is over 
between us. I have told him finally and decid- 
edly that I cannot marry him.” 

“Iam glad, O, very glad, to hear it,” says 
Lettice. ‘“ But if you are tempted to regret it, I 
beg you to believe what I have told you, Roslyn.” 

“Tam not tempted to regret it in the least,” 
says Roslyn, proudly, “Such a thought never 
occurred to me. I would only rather have a 
kind, than a contemptuous memory of him. So 
we will speak of him no more—not any more at 
all. He is dead and buried as far as we are 
concerned. But while we talk in this way, you 
have not heard the news, the great news that 
Colonel Duncan is better, that the doctors think 
now he will get well.” 

“Tt is great news, indeed,” says Lettice, watch- 
ing the glowing light which comes over the face 
of the other, and drawing her own conclusions 
therefrom, “There could not be any better 
news, and I must go and tell ittomamma. Will 
you not come, Roslyn? The walk may do you 
good.” 

“| think I will,” says Roslyn. “It is such a 
glorious day. And what a day it might have 
been !’’ 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


AN ANTI-CLIMAX. 

“This I consider decidedly an anti-climax,” 
says Colonel Duncan. 

He speaks with a smile, as he finds himself, 
for the first time since his illness, downstairs 
before the cheerful sitting-room fire. His wel- 
come from all the family has amounted to an 
ovation; and now that he has been, despite his 
own demur, enthroned in a deep, easy chair, with 
an outlook through the glass door on the bright 
November day, with its wealth of many-tinted 
foliage, while within are all the signs of pleasant 
family life—Mrs. Vardray’s work-table, with Mrs. 
Vardray herself beside it, the open piano, the 
centre-table strewed with odds and ends, and 
last, but not least, Rosltyn’s bright eyes and 
brighter smile—he feels that life is a very good 
and pleasant thing, even while he utters the 
above remark. 

“ What is it that you think anti-climax ?” asks 
Mrs. Vardray. “It seems to me that it is a very 
perfect and delightful climax to see you weil 


again.” 

















“It strikes me altogether in the light of an 
“After making all his 





anti-climax,”’ he 
‘arrangements to die, a man ought to die, and not 
come back to life again and be made much of, 


says. 


of me.” 


id to have you to make 


as you are making 
“We are only too ,-: 

much of,’’ says the lady, cordially. 

looks as if she thought you were very ungrateful 


« Roslyn 


for your recovery.” 

“ T was not thinking that,”’ says Roslyn, witha 
slight blush; “but I was wondering if Colonel 
Duncan appreciates how anxious all his friends 
were about him when he was ill, that he talks of 
its being anti-climax to be well.” 

“TI am not ungrateful for the kindness of my 
friends,” says Duncan, looking at her and won- 
dering if she understands how much of an anti- 
climax this recovery is to her. “I only feel as, 
having got so far it was hardly worth while to 
But it is a boon 
He breaks 


have all the trouble over again. 
to be alive on such a day as this!” 
off abruptly as he rises and walks toward the 
glass door. “I have not been out yet, and I 
think this is the best time to begin to take a little 
open-air exercise. Will you join me?” he asks, 
turning to Roslyn. 

“If you think there is no reason why you 
should not go,” she answers. 

“I cannot imagine why there should be any 
reason,” he says. “I feel as if I had played 
invalid and convalescent long enough.” 

So the door is opened, and they go out into 
the sunshine, tempered softly with 
autumn The day is of that enchanting 


loveliness which never touches us so much as 


sparkling 
haze. 


when it contains a premonition of decay, when 
nature arrays herself in her most gorgeous robes 
before lying down to die. Every tree and shrub 
is aflame with color, while the turf is still freshly 
green, and the flowers are blooming more bril- 
liantly than during the summer. 

‘‘ You cannot go far,’’ says Roslyn to her com- 
panion, as they descend the piazza steps; “so we 
The chry- 
santhemums and dahlias are worth seeing.” 
replies. 


will take a walk around the garden. 


“Everything is worth seeing,” he 
“ How I feel the truth of those lines: 
“* The common air, the sun, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.’ 

It is what every one recovering from illness must 
feel—but what I feel peculiarly, to whom the 
outer world has always been so much.” 

“T know that you have always led a very 
“and the doctor 
thinks it is to that—to the strength of constitution 


active existence,” she says, 
which it gave—that you owe your life.” 

“Very likely. I certainly owe to it health of 
mind and body during all my life, so I am quite 


Ah, 


‘ Opening 


willing to owe the preservation of life also. 
what a scene! what an atmosphere! 
Paradise’ could scarcely be more beautiful to 
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eyes that have only seen the walls of a sick 
chamber for weeks.” 

“I have thought of you often when I have 
been walking here,’ says Roslyn, “when I 
would look at so much beauty—and then at the 
closed blinds of your windows.” 

“If your glances could have penetrated those 
closed blinds, I might have been consoled a little 
by their sympathy,” he says, smiling. ‘I certainly 
needed comfort very much. I found myself not 
made of heroic stuff at all, in the way of endur- 
ance.” 

“Men seldom are heroic about enduring ill- 
ness or confinement, I believe—that is our pre- 
rogative.”’ 

It will be seen that up to this point the con- 
versation has proceeded easily, and been of very 
indifferent character. Now Duncan feels that he 
must brace himself to say something which he 
fears may be very painful to his companion; but 
which it is quite essential that she shall hear, 
which she must hear sooner or later, if not from 
him, then from some one else. So, with a ner- 
vousness which betrays itself a little in his voice, 
he says: 

“T think I ought to tell you that I had a letter 
from Lovelace the other day.’ He*wrote from 
New York.”’ 

“ Indeed ?” says Roslyn. 
looks at him inquiringly—but it is because his 
tone surprises her, not because she is interested 
in any news from Lovelace. “ I hope he is well,’ 
she says, with the conventional instinct which is 


Unconsciously she 


frequently of such good service to us in life. 

* Quite well, I believe,’? Duncan answers, He 
hesitates an instant—then thinking, “ I have no 
finesse, I had better blurt it out !’’ he goes on, “« His 
expressed object in writing was to inquire about 
but his real object, I think, was to 
tell me that he is on the eve of marrying his 


my health ; 


cousin, who had just returned from abroad,”’ 
Roslyn says “ Indeed !” again, very calmly— 
for now she knows why Duncan looks away from 
her, and why his voice has taken that tone of 
“ He is afraid I care!” she thinks, 
with a scorn which would steady her nerves, if 
“T knew that Mr. 
Lovelace went to New York to meet his cousin,” 
she says aloud. 


nervousness. 
they needed any steadying. 


“TI am not surprised to hear 
that they are to be married.” 

“You knew that he was going!” 
looking at her with surprise. 
so ?” 

“ Yes, the day he left,” she answers, quietly, 
“ He showed me a telegram he had just received 
—at least he took it out of his pocket, and I 
suppose I might have seen it if I had cared to 


says Duncan, 
“ Did he tell you 


do so. That was his excuse for going away 
without seeing you—after coming to see you!” 
“Coming to see me!” he repeats. “I should 


not like to say what I think was his motive for 
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coming—beside, of course, his desire to see 
you.” 

“T think we may leave that out of the ques- 
tion,” she says. “I do not imagine that he had 
any desire to see me—I have no idea that he 
would ever have come back but for the news of 
your accident.” 

« But being here—forgive me !—did he venture 
to ignore what passed last summer ?” 

“O,no. To do him justice, I think he was 
quite willing to take up the flirtation just where 
he left it off. Finding that I had no intention of 
permitting that, however, he was even moved to 
offer to resign his cousin and remain here—if I 
said the word.” 

“And you—?” 

*« He went—so it is plain what I replied.” 

“ You replied, no doubt, as you did last sum- 
mer, that you would not permit him to break his 
engagement for your sake.” 

*I do not know whether or not I told him 
that, but I am sure I told him that if he was as 
free as air I would not marry him. I was a fool 
last summer, but happily my folly was not of long 
duration.” 

“Let me beg that you will not call yourself 
by so harsl a name—and one so undeserved. 
You were dazzled—what girl would not have 
been !—but, even though there was a little 
glamor over your sight, what a wonderfully 
steady head you Kept!” 

She shakes that head with an air of depreca- 
tion and denial. “ You are very good,” she says. 
“TI can never forget Aow good, with regard to 
this very thing; but I cannot condone my own 
folly. One feels so contemptible when one has 
taken base metal for gold.” 

“T don’t think you were ever quite satisfied 
that it was gold.” 

“I never was, and the doubt made my folly 
even less excusable than if I had been wholly 
deceived,” 

“I hope you do not judge others as rigorously 
as you judge yourself,” he says, smiling. 

Here the subject drops, but the fairness of the 
day is wonderfully enhanced in Hugo Duncan's 
eyes by the great load that has been taken from 
his mind; and as hé walks by Roslyn’s side 
around the garden, he feels again and again how 
good a thing it is to be alive. What he has just 
heard gives him no hope whatever of winning her 
himself, but it disposes of the fear that she may 
be taken away out of the familiar place she has 
brightened so long, by one unworthy of her. No 
doubt she will marry some one else—Geoffrey, 
perhaps—some day; but, meanwhile, she is here, 
as the sunshine is here, and Duncan rejoices in 
both. 

When they turn to retrace their steps toward 
the house, he says, breaking rather abruptly a 
pause which has lasted for several minutes : 








“T have not thanked you yet—I hardly know 
how to thank you—for your kindness in acced- 
ing to my request made vhen I thought myself 
about to die. It was like you to be ready to do 
what I asked—but I am glad you were spared 
a thing so painful. It must have seemed selfish 
of me to ask it—but I had a reason.” 

“I never, for a moment, thought it selfish,” 
she says, in a low voice. ‘ How could I—when 
I knew you were only thinking of me ?” 

“Yes, I was only thinking of you. But, you 
see, if I had properly appreciated the strength of 
my constitution, I might have spared you the 
request. However, I am not sorry to know that 
you were willing to do even as much as that for 
your old friend. I only want you to be certain 
of two things—first, that I appreciate your con- 
sent, and, secondly, that I make no mistake about 
it—that I base nothing upon it, and that I have 
no intention of tormenting you with the same 
request now that I am well.’ 

To this comforting assurance, Roslyn makes no 
reply, and a few minutes later they are in the 
house, where Mr. and Mrs. Vardray meet the 
late invalid with many hopes that he has not made 
his first walk too long. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


GEOFFREY GIVES A HINT. 


A week later Colonel Duncan has returned to 
Cliffton, and Verdevale has settled into its normal 
condition. The only change marking what is 
past is in Roslyn, and this change Geoffrey alone 
perceives. It is not likely that he would perceive 
it were his eyes not sharpened by previous knowl- 
edge; but as it is, he sees a subtle difference in 
her—a difference too subtle to be described in 
words, yet which tells him that she is suffering 
from a regret none the less real because in a 
measure unacknowledged even to herself. “I 
am not the first person who has ignorantly and 
blindly thrown away a treasure,” she thinks; 
“but I hope I have self-respect enough to abide 
by the consequences of my folly and blindness, 
without making any idle moan about it.” 

She certainly makes no idle moan, but Geoffrey 
sees that all is not right with her—that the blithe 
spirits are not so blithe as usual, the sunny eyesa 
little shadowed, the smiles not so frequent or so 
bright. 

** Now would be my chance, perhaps, if I were 
like the lovers one sometimes reads of in novels,” 
he thinks. “ I might widen the misunderstanding 
between these two and keep them from ever 
coming together, But I don’t think it would 
advantage me much if I did. [ begin to see that 
if I lived with Roslyn a hundred years, I would 
be no nearer to her at the end of that time than I 
am now. This being the case, I think the best 
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thing I can do is to try and make her happy in 
the way she desires. Duncan—confound him !— 
» has won her heart at last; and he is so stupid 
that he does not know it, so I suppose I had 
better try and make the fact plain to his compre- 
hension—but how ?” 

A question more easily asked than answered ; 
so Geoffrey betakes himself to his adviser-in-chief 
—Lettice. 

«“ ] am always bothering you about something,” 
he says to her, apologetically, when he finds an 
opportunity; “but it is not about myself—at 
least not about myself directly—that I am going 
to trouble you now. It is about Roslyn. Tell 
me if you have observed any change in her of 
late ?” 

Lettice nods. ‘“ There is a change,” she says. 
«“ What do you think is the cause ?” 

“‘T would rather hear what you think. I am 
as clumsy in observation as in everything else, 
compared with you.” 

«Oh, no. Such modesty does not become you 
—but of course a woman reads, or ought to read, 
another woman better than a man can. Well, 
frankly, then, I am sorry to say anything painful 
to you, but I think Roslyn has found out that she 
cares for Colonel Duncan—now that he has 
gone.” 

“Tt is not as painful to me as you might think,” 
says Geoffrey. “ Whenaman makes up his mind 
finally and definitely that there is no hope for him, 
he is a fool if he cannot submit to the inevitable. 
What good is it to tear one’s hair and cry out 
against the hardships of fate? I am a better 
philosopher than that.”’ 

“TI am glad to hear it,” says Lettice; “for 
indeed I begin to think at last that there is no 
hope for you.” 

“IT have known it for some time—long enough 
to learn how to bear it. 
love for Roslyn Aas somewhat of the brotherly 
character. At least I that I was so 
tremendously disturbed over the idea of her 
marrying Lovelace, that ¢Azs is a great relief to 


Perhaps, after all, my 


know 


” 


me 

“ By ¢his,1 suppose you mean the prospect of 
her marrying Colonel Duncan ?” 

“ Yes, for he is a splendid fellow, and a great 
deal more worthy of her than I am. No, don’t 
look as if you thought me a marvel of generosity” 
—for Lettice glances at him with admiring ap- 
proval—* I am only not stultified by self-conceit, 
and when I see athing I knowit. Let us‘ come 
back to our sheeps,’ however, as the Frenchman 
said, and tell me what is to be done about Ros- 
lyn? I don’t want it to be a case like those 
forlorn lovers whom somebody wrote about : 

‘** T was too proud the truth to show, 


You were too blind the truth to know, 
And so we parted long ago.’ "’ 


Lettice cannot forbear smiling. “I really do 








” 


not think that you are much hurt,” she says. “I 
fear I have been wasting a great deal of unneces- 
sary compassion on you. But I don’t think any 
solicitude is needed about Roslyn and Colonel 
Duncan. He has been in love with her so long, 
that he is not likely to stop loving her now, and 
some day he will see the truth.” 

* You would not give him a hint ?” 

“ No, I certainly would not. It is too delicate 
ground to venture upon, and if you were mis- 
taken, think how bad it would be!” 

“IT am not mistaken,” says Geoffrey, remem- 
bering well that day in, the orchard when the 
truth came to him asa revelation. “ But I will 
abide by your decision—especially as I don’t 
clearly see how I would set about giving the 
hint.” 

“It might be awkward,” says Lettice, with a 
laugh. 

When she laughs, Lettice is a very pretty girl, 
and so Geoffrey observes, looking down at her 
pure complexion, her delicate features, and clear 
gray eyes. What sound judgment she has, too, 
and what a sweet, unspoiled nature, in circum- 
stances where many people would be embittered. 
This is what he thinks, in the pause before he 
speaks again. 

** Well, I trust to your judgment. But I hope 
you will observe how things drift, and let me 
hear—I shall be going away soon, you know.” 

“To your uncle, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, to my uncle; poor old fellow! He is 
awfully hipped living alone ; and he wants me to 
live with him—keeps on writing about it—so I 
suppose I must go,”’ 

“IT think you ought to go,’’ says Lettice, with 
decision. “It is not much to give him a few 
years of your youth in return for his affection—to 
say nothing of the fortune he will leave you some 
day,” 

“No doubt you are right—somehow you 
No- 
body at home would bolster up my resolution, so 
I have put off my departure from day to day.” 

“IT did not mean to bolster up your resolution 
for such a speedy departure,’”’ says Lettice, smil- 
ing—though she feels with something of a pang 
how much sunlight will go out of her life with 
this bright presence. 

“If a thing is to be done at all, it better be 
done at once,’ says Geoffrey, philosophically, 
“* Never mind!’ This consolatory ejaculation is 
apparently addressed to himself. “ A few months 
will pass and then I'll gome back—to torment 
you less than I have dutee the past summer, I 
hope, Lettice, but to enjoy your society as much. 
And, meanwhile, you'll write to me.” 

Lettice is inclined to think that she will not, 
but somehow the words of refusal stick in her 
throat, and when Geoffrey takes his departure a 
little later, they have not been spoken. 


always are right—and I’ll go to-morrow. 
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Walking home with the glow of a virtuous 
resolution to animate his movements, he enters 
the grounds of Verdevale while the sun is send- 
ing a flood of level gold across them. Just as 
he emerges from the garden, he perceives Col- 
onel Duncan entering the gate at the foot of the 
lawn, and he therefore strikes across the sward 
to meet him. 

“ We began to think we should have to send 
after you, Colonel,’’ he says, gaily, when reaching 
him. “ Do you feel as if Verdevale was a prison, 
from which you had escaped, that you have been 
so long in coming back 2” 

“TI think you know better than that,” replies 
Duncan, smiling. “ But I have not left Cliffton 
since I returned to it, until to-day.” 

He does not add what a struggle it has been 
with him to remain away, nor how like a foolish 
moth rushing into a flame he feels in coming 
back. 

“ Well, we have all missed you deplorably,” 
says Geoffrey, “and J assure you, we feel as if 
we still had a right of jurisdiction over you. I 
am heartily glad you have come this evening, for 
I am thinking of going away to-morrow.” 

“Indeed! Where ?” 

“QO, to my uncle, who has a most remarkable 
fancy for my society, and appeals to me in heart- 
rending terms to come and comfort his declining 
years.” 

“IT am sorry you are going,’’ says Duncan, 
smiling; “and I wonder that you are able to 
tear yourself away.” 

“I suppose you mean from Roslyn,’ says 
Geoffrey, who sees his opportunity and prepares 
to take advantage of it, despite Lettice’s advice 
to the contrary, But I don’t mind telling you 
that the best thing that can happen to me is to go 
away from Roslyn. Ske looks upon me as a 
brother—I don’t mean in the flirting sense, but 
really, you understand—and unless I want her to 
cease looking on me in any other light than as a 
tormentor, I had better be content with that. 
Honestly, I have not a chance with her—and I 
never have had.” 

“You may have, though,” says Duncan, 
kindly. 

The young man shakes his head. “I have 
given up,” he says, “It is no great wisdom to 
do that, when one sees one has no chance.” 

They are near the house by this time— 
Geoffrey walking by the side of Duncan’s horse 
—and he knows that if he is to say anything 
more definite, now or_never is his time. “TI’ll 


risk it!” he thinks=and then he looks up 
quickly, 

“Only one man has a chance with Roslyn,” 
he says, “and he—must pardon me for reminding 
him that ‘faint heart never won fair lady. 

There is not time for another word, since Mr. 
Vardray advances to meet them at this moment ; 


>? 





and indeed Duncan is so much astonished that 
it is doubtful if he would be able to reply to 
Geoffrey’s hint had he time to do so. 

But this hint has opened his eyes, and by the 
aid of it he sees something in Roslyn’s eyes when 
they meet, which without it he might not have 
seen or interpreted aright. The perception is 
almost overwhelming in its unexpectedness, and 
for the rest of the evening he is like a man mov- 
ing, talking, having his being ina dream. He 
has no intention of making any opportunity to 
speak to Roslyn—he feels as if no time of wait- 
ing would be long now, with this strange, new 
happiness to ponder upon; but without any seek- 
ing, the opportunity comes, and he is not the man 
to let it pass. 

It is the time for his departure, and he finds 
himself standing with Roslyn before the sitting- 
room fire, while Geoffrey has volunteered to go 
and order his horse. Both Mr. and Mrs. Vardray 
chance to be out of the room—and so, looking at 
the fair face before him, he feels that he must 
speak, 

“ Roslyn,” he says, quickly, with the memory 
of Geoffrey's words in his mind, “ it is said that 
faint heart never won a lady. Now, I have not 
a faint heart, but a very loyal and sore one—one 
that has tried to keep away from you, and has 
come back because the effort was beyond its 
strength. So, I break the promise which I made 
to you only the other day, and ask if you, who 
were so generous to a dying man, will be less 
generous to a living one? Life has been given 
back to me, as it were, but I am so ungrateful 
that I cannot feel as if it had any value unless 
you will share it. Once more—I promise you, 
for the last time—let me ask if you will not do 
so ?” 

There is an instant’s pause—then Roslyn, who 
has in her “ no cunning to be strange,” puts out 
her hand. 

“ It zs for the last time,” she says. 
never ask me again, for I can imagine no better 
happiness than to share your life. I found that 
out when we thought you dying.” 

“When I robbed you of a fortune by getting 
well—do you know that?” 

“ To give me the better fortune of your héart,”’ 
she says. 


“ You need 


(THE END.) 
-@- 


I REMEMBER a passage of one of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s great men, as advice to his friend, “ The 
advantage,” says he, “I had upon others at 
court was that I always spoke as I thought; 
which being not believed by them, I both pre- 
served a good conscience, and suffered no damage 
from that freedom ;” which, as it shows the vice 
to be older than our time, so does it that gallant 
man’s integrity to be the best way of avoiding it. 
— William Penn. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
( See Sle: 4 Plate.) 





S. ANNIE SHEILDS, 

It all happened when I was housekeeper up at 
Winston's, before, yes, quite a long time before, 
Miss Ethel was married. Mrs, Winston died the 
same week that I lost my husband, and Mr. 
Winston sent for me and offered me the place of 
I was like one of the family, too, 
Winston was a 


housekeeper. 
always well treated, for Mr, 
gentleman, if ever one lived, 

I was supposed te take care of Miss Ethel 
some, too, for she was not ten years old when her 
mother But, between her 
governess and her music-master and drawing- 
master and French teacher and all the rest of 
them, it was little enough I had to do with her 


died, bless you, 


till she was past eighteen. 

Then Mr. Winston said to me—and let me tell 
you Miss Ethel was the very core of his heart— 

* Now, Mrs. Dare, I want you to teach my 
little girl all your nice housekeeping ways, and 
how to make puddings and pies. Some of these 
days, when she goes to a new home, I want her 
to make it as comfortable as you make this one.” 

Many was the merry morning we had after 
that, in the pantry, the linen closet, upstairs and 


downstairs, with Miss Ethel insisting upon know- | 


ing all the ins and outs of keeping house. A 
little at a time she took some control, too, and 
that was one way in which she became interested 
about Roger and Mary, 

Roger was the coachman, a young fellow of 
two or three and twenty, and he had a little 
money that was left him when his father died. 
He owned a cottage, too, that was shut up after 
he lost his parents, for nothing would do for 
Roger but to be about horses, and Mr. Winston 
took him for stable-boy when he was only a lad. 
When his father died, Mr. Winston took the care 
of his money until he was of age. 

He was a good-looking young fellow, indus- 
trious, smart, and capable; but Roger would stray 
off into Hilton sometimes, and come home the 
worse for liquor, We all tried to save him, and 
Mr. Winston himself would talk to him seriously ; 
but the temptation came over and over again, and 
every time 
promises to do better. 


followed a fit of penitence and 

Mary Perkins was the laundry maid, one. of the 
prettiest, most modest girls you ever saw, with a 
sweet face and a profusion of waving brown 
hair. She was tidy and smart, just the wife to 
help a man along, and not pull him down, as 
many a one does who is all love to begin with. 

I was awfully sorry when the servants all began 
to notice that Roger was “keeping company ” 
with Mary, and I had many a talk with the girl, 
being older and having a motherly feeling for all 


the younger servants. They always seemed to 








me more or less of a trust while I had them with 
A new face 
now and then when one would marry or die, but 
for the most part the same men and women, year 
in and year out, 

Well, as I was saying, I talked to Mary very 


me, and we very seldom changed. 


seriously about the danger of marrying a man who 
had any love for strong drink. She would lift 
her shy brown eyes—her eyes always reminded 
me of the only fawn I ever saw in my life, they 
were just so brown and shy—she would look at 
me and say :- 

“ But, Mrs. Dare, it is because I want to save 
Roger from that, that I am going to marry him, 
When he goes over to Hilton now, there are a lot 
of young idle fellows that meet him and coax him 
off to places where they drink and gamble; but 
when we are married, he will have his home to 
come to, his wife for company, and he will not go 
away from me, for any of his young men friends,” 

Miss Ethel was delighted at the idea of a 
She 
declared it was like an English novel, and she 


wedding between two of our own sepvants. 


bought nearly all Mary’s wedding clothes, and 
coaxed Mr. Winston to let her add a lot of new, 
pretty furniture to Roger’s cottage. I declare, 
the parlor was as dainty as a lady’s dressing- 
room, with white muslin curtains, a new carpet, 
and a set of oak furniture with reps covers of 
crimson. She put pictures on the walls and vases 
on the mantel-piece, and covered the table witha 
cover she had embroidered herself, 

We all went to the church, and Miss Ethel 
dressed Mary herself in white muslin with a 
square of soft white illusion over her hair that 
fell to her feet. 

Well, everything went along ‘pretty smoothly 
for the first three years. The first baby was 
Miss Ethel, 
smothered in the pretty things she made for her, 


named for and was just about 
Two years later Harry was born, and it was after 
that Roger began to go down hill so fast there 
was no stopping him, 

You see the care of two babies, as one may 
say, took Mary from her husband more than he 
liked, 


that for Roger, and when he wanted her to walk 


He was always fond of her, I will say 


with him or sit with him, and she couldn’t leave 
the children, he would go off in a pet, and come 
back reeling with the drink. 
Mr. Winston did his best. 
to trust Roger to drive Miss Ethel, he kept him 
on for Mary’s sake, letting him do the rougher 
work in the That made the man feel 
degraded, and he drank worse and worse. 3 
Often he would be gone from the house for a 


After he was afraid 


stables. 


week atatime; and we heard of his abuse of 
Mary and the children, for he grew brutal when 
he was intoxicated, I do not think Mary would 
ever have complained for herself alone, but a 
mother is a mother always, and she could not 
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stand by silent when Roger hurt the children. 
So there were fierce quarrels at the cottage, and 
when Bessie was born Roger was drunk fora 
week, so that Miss Ethel had the two older ones 
at the house for fear of their lives. 

It was Miss Ethel really who made Roger go 
away, though, poor child, she meant no harm. 
But you see she always gave herself more blame 
than she deserved for having encouraged the 
courtship and wedding. Many a fit of crying 1 
have seen her in after she came from: the cottage, 
sobbing : 

“Oh, Mrs. Dare, if I had only used my influ- 
ence the other way Mary never would have mar- 
ried that brute.” 

It made her very good to Mary and the chil- 
dren, and there was never want at the cottage, 
let Roger act as badly as he would. 

But when the drunken fit was over, at the time 
Bessie was a baby, Roger got one tongue-lashing 
from Miss Ethel I do not believe he’s ever for- 
gotten. 

I was in Mary’s room, for Miss Ethel took the 
housekeeping and sent me to nurse the poor 
woman, and I heard Roger come in, sober and 
Miss Ethel 
was walking up and down with the baby, a sickly 
little mite I never thought would live, and she 
just spoke out for once. 


maudlin penitent as he was always. 


Bah! 
a strong, 
healthy man admits he can be pulled by the nose 
by any body to make a beast of himself. 


Of course Roger pleaded bad company. 


that always makes me sick, when 


“Then go where there is no bad company,” 
flashed out Miss Ethel. “ You are only a torment 
and a burden here! Go try a new life, and see 
if you cannot find some manliness in you.” 

He just slunk away, without a word. But after 
she cooled down, Miss Ethel was frightened. 

* Suppose he goes!’’ she said tome. “ He is 
Mary’s husband, and I had no right to send him 
from her.” 

“He'll not go far!’ I said, 
home too comfortable for that, 
ever come back!’ ”’ 

But I was half frightened, too, when a whole 
month passed without a word of Roger. Mr. 
Winston had inquired about him, for poor Mary 
was in a dreadful You would have 
thought he was the best husband in the world if 
you had seen how the woman fretted for him. I 
used to get downright provoked with her, but I 
never said a hard word, for she was so white and 
»vorried it was pitiful to see her, 

After a month had gone, and we could not get 

ny news, Mary plucked up a little heart for 
the children’s sake. She put up a bill in the 


“You make his 
‘Bad shillings 


State. 


window for clear starching and fine laundry 
work, and there were plenty glad to employ her, 
Her ruffles and crimping were a perfect picture, 
and she never slighted an inch of her work. 


Of 





course she had all Miss Ethel’s white dresses and 
fine things, and everybody in Hilton or near there 
sent their clear starching to Mary. So she made 
a comfortable living, and after a time she stopped 
fretting for Roger, and made her happiness by 
watching the children. 

They were pretty children, and good ones too. 
The two older ones went to school at Hilton, and 
Miss Ethel gave them prizes I do believe every 
time they spelled “cat” right. Bessie was nearly 
four years old, when one morning in December, 
just two days before Christmas, Miss Etbél was 
helping me, as she often did, about the mince meat 
and plum pudding, when there was a knock at 
the door, and—well you might have knocked 
me down with a feather—there stood Roger! 

He was sober, that was certain, and he was 
dressed as clean and spruce as he ever was in his 
courting days. He was ashamed, but he looked 
Miss Ethel pretty squarely in the face, too, when 
he said : 

** Miss Winston I’ve come back, but I’ll not 
go near Mary or the children till you say I may. 
You sent me away, and you must send me back,” 

She was very pale, and her face was very grave, 
when she answered him. 

“ Roger,’ she said, “ you know well why I 
sent you away. Can I trust you to go back! 
Mary has had a peaceful, happy life for four years. 
She is bringing up her children as a Christian 
mother should. Can you help her? Will you 
be to her a loving husband ? Will you be a true 
father to your children? I dare not send you 
back to thrust them down again to the misery you 
caused them before, Can I trust you ?” 

“God helping me, Miss Ethel,” he said, “I 
think you can, I’ve not touched liquor in four 
years. You see I would not come back until I 
had tested my own strength. I’ve been with a 
good man, Miss Ethel; not a gentleman who 
talked to me and tried to make me beiter as your 
father did, but a working man who had been 
through the fire himself, and who knew just how 
a man is tempted when he has once let drink get 
a clutch on him. He’s sat by me all night many’s 
the time for fear I’d steal away, and I’ve laid 
cursing him in my heart for watching me. But 
we got the best of the craving at last, and I’ve a 
letter Miss Ethel from the livery stable in the city 
where I’ve been working. I’ve been there day 
and night for over two years, and you see the 
foreman’s written for me that I’ve never touched 
liquor in that time, There were plenty to coax 
me to drink too, Miss, and as much bad company 
as would ruin many an honest man. But I’ve 
been a praying man, I have indeed Miss, and I’ve 
kept Mary and the children in my heart all the 
time. I think you cam trust me!” 

“] will!” she said, quietly. “ But, oh Roger, 
can you wait two days? I should) like you to go 
back on Christmas Day.” 
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* T’ll do whatever you say, Miss.”’ 


* Wait here then till I speak to my father.” 

It was easy enough to make Mr. Winston do 
whatever Miss Ethel asked him, and before night 
Roger was back in his old room over the stable. 
I kept the servants from tattling and we kept him 
snug till Christmas morning, when Miss Ethel 
sent me over to the cottage to keep Mary from 
the front, as she drove into Hilton. 

“ Mary might not recognize Roger, with those 
wonderful side whiskers,”’ said Miss Ethel; “ but 
she ought not to have ashock. So you keep 
them all in the kitchen till. 1 come. And don’t 
dress the children up either, or she will suspect 
something.” 

So I went over, after I had put a great turkey, 
a basket of goodies and a bundle of toys in the 
carriage, and I found Mary very sad and quiet, 
with the children clustered round her. 

“I miss Roger more on a holiday, Mrs. Dare,” 
she said to me; “ it seems so strange for him to 
If he was dead, I 
But 
when I think of him far away, with no home, no 


be living and away from me. 
could talk to the children about him, better. 


wife—” 
was wondering if it was not my duty to tell her, 
In two min- 


and here she broke down, and just as I 


Miss Ethel came in like a breeze. 
utes she had Harry blowing a trumpet and Bessie 
I went 
into the buttery to see what would be wanted for 
the dinner, but I could see, through the open 
door, Roger in his coachman’s livery, coming up 
the walk with a turkey and a basket. 

In another minute I heard a cry of joy from 
Mary, and then Miss Ethel came into the buttery, 
crying like a baby, but closing the door. 

“If he breaks down again !’’ she sobbed, “Oh, 


on her lap, in eestasies over a new doll. 


if I am only bringing new misery to the house 
instead of happiness, what shall I de ?” 

* You 
have no right to separate a man and his wife.” 


“You are doing right now,” I said. 


* God grant Roger may be strong !”’ she said. 
It is ten years 
since that happy Christmas, the merriest ever 


And God granted the prayer. 


spent in the cottage, and there is not in all Hilton 
a pleasanter home or a more contented wife than 
are found under Roger’s roof. 

Miss Ethel was married the same winter that 
Roger came home, and lives in her old home, for 
Mr. Winston could not give her up. 

I’ve not been housekeeper at Winston’s now 
for some years, not since I had inflammatory 
rheumatism and got crippled like, but still I live 
there, and Miss Ethel often comes to me to ask 
my advice in her pretty way, just because she 
don’t want me to feel as useless as I am, 

” -e- 

THE unknown is an ocean, and conscience is 
the compass of the unknown; thought, medita- 
tion and prayer are the great mysterious pointings 
of the needle, 





‘THE WHOLE TRUTH.” 


BY EMILY READ. 

It was a commonly received opinion with us 
that Esther Randall had outlived any very great 
interest in life. Whether it were from her own 
assertion, or from her living entirely alone, or 
from her quiet manner which bordered on indif- 
ference—from one or all of these reasons —I 
never looked to Esther for either a tragedy or a 
comedy. I know most people think neither 
happens to us in middle life; but that has not 
been my experience, which is that we are never 
too old for fate to play us a prank, or for sorrow 
to touch us roughly. 

We had woven a little love-tale for Esther; for 
what woman who has reached the shady side 
of forty is ever without one? It would be un- 
natural to suppose a pretty woman in all those 
years should find her heart only a blood-pump 
for physical uses, Yet as no two of our romances 
agreed, I felt sure that the reality was something 
quite different from our imaginings, 

Most of Esther’s life was spent away from our 
village; and though she returned before a gray 
hair could be detected in her glossy braids, she 
always declared herself old, and that she had 
come back to the old homestead to settle down 
for the rest of her life. 

She was prone, also, to sharp little speeches on 
all love-making; and though a favorite with our 
few marriageable men, in some way she repelled 
them from any serious attention, and I never 
heard her name mentioned in connection with 
any man’s, 

Living alone, Esther paid the full penalty of 
her independence, yet I never heard her com- 
plain of loneliness, Her house was a popular 
one, and she was regarded with general friendli- 
ness ; yet no one was intimate with her until by 
an accident I became so, 

It was an early spring day, which stirs the sap 
in the trees, and life in most of us, I always 
have a desire to be a child on these days, with a 
proclivity for mud pies or marbles ; or a man with 
idle hands, emptyyifjckets, and a convenient 
It is too early for gardening ; and 
a woman has no excuse for lounging in the street 
all the morning. Nevertheless, I had done a 
good deal of this lounging in a respectable way, 
covering up the fact by joining any acquaintances 
who chanced to cross my path, and walking with 
them to their destination. Esther Randall was 
the last one to fall in my way, She was going 
to mail a letter, and I walked with her to the 
office, 

She stopped a moment after she had dropped 
the letter into the box, and inquired when the 
mail closed, I thought every one knew when 
the trains left, and answered a little shortly : 

“At five,” 


street corner, 
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* In two hours !”’ Esther remarked, slowly, as 
if the calculation had been laborious, 

A little while afterwards she interrupted me in 
some interesting remarks I was making on the 
state of Mrs. Felton’s window-blinds, by asking 
if it were possible to recover a letter after mailing 
it, 

“T believe it is against the law, but I fancy 
you would have no difficulty, Shall we go back 
and try ?” 

“No,” 
it could be done.” 

Later in the afternoon I was passing Esther’s 
house. She was at the parlor window, in the 
act of lowering it, 

“ Did you take your letter out of the mail ?” 
I asked, stopping a moment. 

“No,” she said, “TI left it to its fate.” Then 
as if suddenly bitten by the spirit of hospitality, 
“Do come in and take tea with 


she answered, “I gniy wondered if 


she added; 
me,” 

Seeing I hesitated, as I always do when re- 
quested for my sociable society, she added: “ It 
will be a charity on your part. I am miserably 
restless this evening,” 

“Let me go home for some work, That dis- 
agreeable distich about Satan and idle hands 
always oppresses me, I will surely come back,” 
I promised, 

An hour later we were sitting together in 
Esther's parlor, in the twilight, waiting for tea, 
Wishing to cheer Esther, who was uncommonly 
silent, 1 chattered like an English sparrow, I 
do not think she listened to half I said to her, 
Once I was surprised by her asking me a propos 
of nothing : 

“Miss Antoinette, do you think you could 
refuse a request made on a death-bed ?” 

“T cannot tell, It would be difficult. I 
would not like to be tried, if it were something 
very unpleasant,” I answered, with hesitation, 

“And it would be harder if you might be sus- 
pected of being unforgiving,’ she added, 

After tea, when the parlor was cheerful with 
light, I brought out my work, Esther laughed at 
my bit of crochette, “ Sug a silly device to fool 
Satan with,” she said. “Why, you will only 
entangle him in such a make-shift, I can better 
deal with the crafty serpent with my empty 
hands,” 

“Ah, be careful, my dear!” I pleaded, with 
bated breath, “Do not mention him too reck- 
lessly. One can never tell how or when he may 
appear,” 

Esther laughed, 
fancy for respectable single women ? 
the masculine sex if he has,” 

Just then the door-bell rang with a loud peal. 
I fancy it was the suddenness of it that startled 
us. I was the first to speak. “It must be 
Norah, I had no idea it was ten,” 


“Are youafraid? Has hea 
He belies 





“It is only nine,” Esther said, looking at the 
mantel-clock. 

We heard Jane go to the door and open it; and 
we listened for voices, but heard nothing. We, 
or at least I, was growing nervous in the silence, 
when Jane opened the parlor-door, and brought 
into the room the queerest little figure ina brown 
cloak. 

“ Please, ma’am—’” began Jane, in evident per- 
turbation at the strange arrival. 

“ That is right, Jane; only, I did not expect 
her to-night,’ Esther explained, and then added, 
under her breath, “ My letter was too late,” 

Esther had given her chair a little turn, and sat 
for a moment or two looking at the child, who 
returned her gaze fearlessly, 

“You are Lisette ?’’ asked Esther, at last. 

“ Yes; and you are Aunt Esther ?” 

She was wonderfully self-contained for her 
years—she could not have been over six—for 
most children would have been frightened at 
strangers. But this little mite seemed incapable 
of any such weakness, I fancy the name of aunt 
recalled Esther to the fact that she was giving the 
child scant welcome, for she drew her to her, and 
kissed her on her forehead, Such a light kiss, it 
might have been dropped on a stranger, Then 
she untied the cloak, which, with its hood, envel- 
oped the little one, 

I can never forget the surprise I felt when the 
cloak fell to the floor. The child’s nationality no 
one could have guessed, unless that she came 
from Elf-land. I do not know which was the 
quainter, herself or her dress. A pair of thin 
legs in light pink stockings; tiny feet in pink 
slippers; a silk dress of the same shade and 
color, ruffled to the waist, reaching barely to the 
knees; dark hair, frizzed and banged, until the 
small face, with its dark preternaturally bright 
eyes looking as if out of cheveau-de-frise, All 
the appointments of her costume were perfect, 
even to the little pink fan fastened to her waist. 
If she had been a doll, dressed to show the 
fashion, or a tiny ballet-dancer, she could not 
have been better gotten up; and yet there was a 
grotesqueness about the dress as of a well-pointed 
sarcasm, I do not think a woman would ever 
have dreamed of putting a child in such a guise, 
Even the positions the little one took were fan- 
tastic. The china in the cabinet attracting her 
attention, she stood before it on one foot, or 
rather on her toes, the other foot, as well as her 
arms, stretched out to preserve the poise. How 
she could keep the uncomfortable position, I 
could not imagine, though I have seen a ballet- 
dancer do the same when waiting for the applause 
to end after a successful pironette. 

I acknowledge the child fascinated me; but I 
felt as if she were uncanny. I glanced at Esther. 
She, too, was gazing at the littleone. If she had 


been a toad, I do not think Esther’s face could 
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have shown more aversion. My look seemed to 
recall her, for she rose quickly, and taking a 
Dresden shepherdess from the cabinet, she held 
it out to the child to bribe her to come to her. 
She need have run no risk with her costly toy, 
for the child came at once, leaning fearlessly on 
her lap as she examined, with indifference, the 
china. Esther did not caress her, not even strok- 
ing her hair into order, which I was longing to do. 

We could not sit forever silent, and it was im- 
possible to speak of anything but the child, so I 
ventured : 

“I did not know your brother had left a child.” 
An obvious remark, since the little one had called 
her aunt, 

“ Did you not?” returned Esther. 

«She is a delicate little one,” I went on. 

“And an absurd one. I hope she wil) im- 
prove in both particulars.” 

Just then Norah rang, and I was not sorry to 
get my shawl. 

For a while there was a good deal of excite- 
ment in our little circle at the appearance of this 
small niece of Esther’s. None of us remembered 
hearing that Harry Randall had left a child, 
though we all knew he had married in New 
Orleans, where both he and his wife had died of 
fever. Every one was anxious to see the little 
one, though no one ever did in the remarkable 
guise she arrived in; and I must confess, in 
ordinary clothes she was nothing extraordinary, 

Esther did not seem to take to Lisette at first, 
whether from lack of fondness for children, or 
because she was, as it were, forced on her, I can- 
not say. Perhaps I would not have noticed 
Esther’s coolness, if I had not witnessed the 
meeting. 

In the winter I think little Lisa took every 
known infantile disease; and Esther patiently 
nursed her through them all. It made her a 
perfect prisoner, for almost every one avoided the 
house, especially the young mothers. I alone 
was Esther’s constant visitor, and of course went 
as often as possible, to keep her in contact with 
the rest of the world. But I could see very well 
that Esther was fast losing her interest in it. The 
child was drawing her, as children can. 
could not bear Esther out of her sight, and Esther 
liked the thraldom. The secret was, this middle 
aged woman had never been entirely necessary 
to any life before, and the child’s love was the 
sweetest flattery. 

For two years Esther Randall lived a life 
totally different from anything she had experi- 
enced heretofore. She, whom we thought be- 
yond all change, showed a frivolous interest in 
apron and sacque patterns, discussed with eager- 
ness all infantile concerns, and took violent 
fancies to silly young mothers whose children 
Lisa made her play-fellows. 

It was a pleasant June day, and I was sitting in 


Lisa 





Esther’s parlor, when Lisa came running in, 
breathless, to give a bewildering account of 
horses on their hind legs, elephants walking on 
ladders, tumbling men, and flying women, the 
like of whom could never inhabit our globe. 
Esther was fairly puzzled. 

“It is the advertisement for a circus,’ I ex- 
plained. “There is a square of absurd pictures 
by the market- house, to the delight of every child, 
and to the confusion of all natural history, as well 
as to the detriment of the serious worshipers in 
the church near by. Of course, Lisa, you will 
go to the circus. If Aunt Esther will not take 
you, I will; so you are safe to see the clown,” 

Every one in the village goes to the circus, 
We all say it is vulgar, and that we disapprove 
of the clown’s jokes; yet, all the same, we go; 
for the children’s sake, we say, for there is only 
one woman in our village who boldly sets aside 
the little folks, and declares she goes for her own 
amusement, For the rest of us, we usually go in 
a crowd, as that puts us at our ease, and gives us 
an air of respectability. 

Esther had a strong repugnance to the amuse- 
ment; but Lisa was full of going, and of course 
she had her way, I aiding and abetting her. 

It was a very poor, tawdry affair—the poorest 
I ever saw; and Mademoiselle Aurora, who was 
to perform the most remarkable feats, was late in 
appearing. We were very weary of our narrow, 
uncomfortable seats, and Lisa leaned against 
Esther listlessly. If there had not been so many 
people to disturb, I would have gotten the child 
away by the very smallest of bribes, she was so 
weary. But a flourish of drums put new life into 
us. From behind a gay calico curtain a woman 
in pink bespangled tarletane—not-many-yards-to- 
the-dress pattern—sprang out, as it were, upon 
us. She came with a rush, bounding over some 
bundles that seemed put in her way; and then, 
poised on one foot, her arms stretched out, she, I 
She kept her 
uncomfortable posture so long that there was 


can scarcely say stood, facing us. 


noisy applause, and I was relieved when she 
stood on her two feet again. She was a good 
rider, and did some uncommon feats; but through 
the whole of her performance, I was puzzling my 
brain in trying to think where I had seen her be- 
fore; for from the first moment she stood before 
me, 1 felt convinced I knew something of her. 
She evidently had the same conviction of me; 
for, having once to stop in some one of her per- 
formances, facing me, she began blowing kisses 
from the tips of her fingers, in a rapid, marked 
way that could not fail to draw attention. I saw 
a look of intense annoyance at the woman’s im- 
pertinence come into Esther's face. 

“Let us go,” she whispered ; 
thing is unsufferable.” 

“We will only make a disturbance,” I whis- 


“the whole 


pered back; “ it cannot last much longer.’ 
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We got in the very midst of the crowd, in going 
progress, Esther was impa- 
tient, and Lisa half smothered. Seeing a door 
near, which no one had noticed, I signed to 
Esther to follow me, and opened it. We slipped 
into an impromptu entry with an outer curtain ; 
a private entrance, no doubt, for the circus actors. 
moment more we would have made our 
escape unnoticed; but unluckily Mademoiselle 
Aurora came suddenly on us from some unknown 
depth. Even then she would have only seen our 
* backs, if I, who had made myself the leader, had 
not paused in the pleased assurance that much 
which I had taken for flesh was stockinette. 
Fancy my surprise when this Mademoiselle (who 
looked fully forty) fell on her knees before little 
Lisa, and clasped her hands as if she had sud- 
denly determined to say her prayers. 
“Ah! my little Babette, my angel! ”’ said, with 
stage effect; “ have youcome? I knew no one 
could keep you from me, See! will it not be 
You will ride. Who shall teach you but 
myself? And you will dance, my fairy; and 
those who see you will clap their hands and 
throw you such pretties. And you will like it, 
little one, oh, so very much!” 

It was as if she were offering sugar plums to 


out, so made slow 


In a 


fine ? 


the child with her wheedling voice; yet she 
frightened Lisa, who hid her face in Esther’s 
skirts. As for Esther, when I saw her face I was 
dumfounded. Never was there such indigna- 
tion, passion, fiery wrath, as blazed out in her 
eyes—— How dare you speak to the child in that 
way ?”’ she asked, 

The woman rose to her feet, her eyes gleaming 
wickedly. 

** Who has a better right ?” she asked. 
shall I not teach her, if I have a mind to? 
you think I cannot do it?” 

She came very near to Esther, putting her face 
as close as she could, and speaking in a taunting, 
insolent manner. Esther raised her delicately 
gloved hands, I thought to strike the woman ; 
but instead she took her by either shoulder and 
turned her out of her way. I marveled as much 
at the strength Esther’s indignation had given 
her, as at the woman’s cowardice: for she had 
an opportunity to make an unpleasant scene. I 
could not imagine why Esther was so violent ; for 
after all it was only a bit of acting on the wom- 
an’s part, as she could have no possible influence 
over Lisa. 

We walked home in perfect silence: even Lisa 
had nothing to say of her long-looked-for delight, 
the wonderful circus. 

When I was sitting alone in the twilight, I had 
a sudden vision of Lisa in her pink dress, the 
night she came to Esther. After all, the circus 
woman’s desire to make a dancer of the child 
was not a bad one: she would not be difficult to 
train. 


“ Why 
Do 





It was a week after the circus, and we had 
quite forgotten it, when I happened to come from 
a visit to a poor neighbor, at an hour when the 
streets of that part of the village are generally 
deserted—the dinner hour. As I stood on the 
steps a moment, I saw Esther and Lisa coming 
up the street. One seldom saw Esther without 
the child. I stopped to watch Esther as she 
walked slowly on the other side of the street. 
Evidently she did not see me, and just as evi- 
dently she also failed to see the circus woman, 
who was approaching her with a look of wicked 
triumph in her face. If there had been a street 
to turn down, or an acquaintance’s house to go 
in, I would have called Esther’s attention to the 
As there was neither, I stood helpless, 
watching them. 

Lisa must have caught sight of the creature 
first; for I saw her draw back, and then cling to 
Esther as if frightened. It was strange what a 
repugnance the child had for Mademoiselle 
Aurora, So the two advanced to an inevitable 
meeting, Esther as cold and haughty as a queen, 
the circus woman smiling and making gestures to 
Lisa, who watched her with a frightened, fasci- 
nated gaze, such as a bird might give a snake. I 
crossed over the street hastily, so that I might be 
near Esther: still, neither of them saw me, 

Just then the foreign woman barred Esther’s 
way, standing before her. 

** So,” she said, “ you have brought little Ba- 
bette again to see me. But you take too good 
care of her. She will not dance the better for 
being fat. I have been waiting so long, and I 
thought—well, no matter what I thought. This 
place is stupid, and I wish to leave it.” 

Though it was to Esther she was speaking in 
this insolent way, she was looking at Lisa, who 
was shrinking away from her. If there was any 
link to bind them together, nature was slow in 
revealing it. Suddenly the woman dropped on 
her knees before Lisa, and offered her everything 
she could think of that would attract a child, if 
she would come away with her; but she only 
succeeded in frightening the child even more 
than before. Then, clasping her hands as no 
doubt she had been accustomed to do in her vul- 
gar acting, she made an appeal to Esther, ina 
high, shrill voice which might be heard a square 


woman. 


ofi— 

“Have you no pity?” she cried. “Is it be- 
cause I am poor, you take the child from me? 
Ah, that is it: you rich people think we have no 
hearts, Or—’’ finding Esther immovable—* is it 
because of her father?" she added, a peculiarly 
disagreeable leer coming into her face. 

* Do not mention her father,’’ Esther said, with 
disgust. 

All the while, the woman had been gaining an 
audience, and her evident acting had made an 
it was marvelous where 


impression Upon them. 
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all the people came from: though they were 
mostly mothers, some with babies in their arms, 
others showing they had suddenly put aside their 
household work, as they still bore in their hands 
some tokens of it. As for the boys, they cropped 
out as if by magic. They always do, if there is 
the least excitement. How they manage to know 
so quickly, I can not think. To them it was all 
fun, and they jeered at the woman, whose violent 
gestures and odd dressing laid her open to their 
rude criticism. 

“T say, isn’t she a stunner ?”’ cried one. 

* Silks have riz,” echoed another, 

* And so have roosters,” and there was a 
simultaneous crowing from all, in derision of the 
feathers that garnished her hat. 

Rude as they were, the boys would not have 
been so audacious if the woman in her fury had 
not tried to punish them. They ducked in and 
out under her arms, twitching at her dress, not 
always escaping the blows aimed at them. 

It was impossible for me to get near Esther, 
who was completely hemmed in by the little 
crowd, and there was no use in trying an appeal 
to the women, Most of them were strangers 
brought from the city by the new factory. The 
woman’s voluble appeal to them—her child kept 
from her maternal arms—had great effect; and 
these mothers, whose progeny cheerfully raised 
themselves in the gutter, were ready to weep 
briny tears for her. 

‘“‘ Take the law on her,” suggested one, with a 
decided brogue. “ It’s conveniently near.’’ And 
in truth we were just before the magistrate’s office, 
where no doubt the speaker had found a ready 
recourse in a matrimonial emergency. 

The idea was received with acclamation; and 
Esther was drawn with the crowd into the Squire’s 
office. Resistance would have been a scuffle; 
besides, with Lisa clinging to her, Esther was 
helpless. She had never moved her right arm, 
which was around the child, not so much for a 
support, as an earnest of protection. 

The small mob surged into the magistrate’s 
office and I with them. Used as Mr. Brown 
was, to this surging and jamming, when the ex- 
citement was over a wife-beater, or some poor 
drunken body, he checked—us, I suppose I might 
say, ‘testily.” 

“ Quietly, quietly, my good people, I’ll have 
to turn you all out, if you are not more orderly, 
Why, bless my heart, Miss Randall! I can’t say 
I’m glad to see you here.” 

Loudly and volubly the foreign woman pressed 
her claim for poor frightened little Lisa. She 
had evidently been drinking, and excitement had 
increased the effect. She had been cheated of 
her child; first by her husband who had stolen 
her from her, and then by Esther, the receiver of 
the stolen goods. 

There was much that was pure pathos in her 





’ 





story, even if she did manufacture it. Of her 
husband’s falling in love with © er when she was 
riding in the ring; of his after disgust with her 
life, and making her give it up; of her loathing 
for what he called civilization, and her escape 
back to the circus with her child; of his taking 
Babette from her, and then her hunt, never suc- 
cessful until the eventful afternoon a week before. 

So rapidly did the woman tell her story, and 
with such a decided accent, that slow, methodi- 
cal Mr. Brown, whose mind was full of child- 
stealers, and ingenious ways of raising money, 
could only make out her absurd claim on litile 
Lisa, whom he had known for two years as Miss 
Randall’s niece. 

“ The child is yours, is she ?” he asked, tartly. 
* All I can say is, you have been a long time 
finding her. And I never heard that Harry 
Randall married a circus-rider, eh, Miss Esther ? 
Is that likely? That will be news to the town.” 

* Her brother’s child! Is that her lie ?” asked 
the woman, roughly. “If she said her sweet- 
heart, she would be nearer the truth.” 

“Keep a civil : 
severely. “ You've undertaken 
Child-stealing goes hard on folks in our 


said Mr, Brown, 


a serious busi- 


tongue,’ 


ness, 
State. 
If Miss Randall says the child is her brother’s, 
who are you to gainsay it ?” 

“ Says ! 
swered, sullenly. 
folks. Let her take her oath on the Bible.’ 

There was a decided murmur of applause from 
the crowd, which Mr. Brown sternly checked : 
nevertheless, he caught at the idea, 

** So So she will! 
Bible here, and something behind it for those 
who swear falsely. You won’t mind the trouble, 
Miss Randall,” he added, lowering his voice. 
“It’s the best way of getting rid of her; and I’ll 
add a warning that will settle the matter.” 

No wonder Esther hesitated. I wondered at 
Mr. Brown; but men are so stupid in an emer- 
gency. Just then the woman took little Lisa by 
the shoulders, and shook her, not altogether un- 


I have my eye on you, my good woman. 


Any one can say,’ the woman an- 


“You are fond of swearing 
’ 


she will! We have a 


gently. 

“ Do not cry, my little pigeon. You will soon 
be with yourown mamma. Do you not hear? 
The proud lady cannot keep you.” 

“ Will you move, please? Mr. Brown wants 
me.” 

It was Esther's voice, clear, and ringing as a 
bell; and on the Bible Mr. Brown held out to 
her, she swore distinctly that Lisa was her broth- 
er’s child. 

I never saw any one so completely abashed as 
the foreign woman, She stared in stupid silence 
at Esther. I almost felt sorry for her; her 
bravado manner so completely deserted her. 
After all, children are difficult to identify; and 
there may have been some likeness in Lisa which 
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had misled her. But there was nothing mislead- 
ing in Esther’s oath. If the woman had been 
fully sober, she would not have had the impu- 
dence to gainsay it; and if she had, who would 
have believed her? 

“ Now, Miss Randall, please go through the 
door there into the parlor. I'll soon get rid of 
whispered Mr. Brown; and then 
in a magistrate’s sternest tones to the subdued, 
“You, my good 
woman, you must get away from here. We have 
very convenient lodgings fer the like of you. I'll 
be sure to let you try it, if you are not off in the 


’ 


these people,’ 


crest-fallen foreign woman: 


first train.’ 
I followed Esther too quickly to hear the end 
She had taken Lisa 
on her lap; for the child was aiways excitable, 
and she had been dreadfully frightened, 
“So you were there, Miss Antoinette,’ 
Esther, with no surprise in her voice at seeing 
me. “It would have been hard for my poor 
little Lisa to be a circus-rider, She had a narrow 


of Mr. Brown’s exordium. 


> said 


escape.” 

“No escape at all. Mr. Brown would never 
have permitted such an abomination. I would 
have murdered the won an myself, rather than 
You were unduly 
frightened, my dear.” And then, suddenly re- 
calling that Esther had been wonderfully cool 
and self-possessed, I added, hurriedly: “I had 
no idea we had a Solomon in our midst. I shall 
always respect Mr. Brown for his ready wit in 
thinking of that swearing.” 


have let her touch the child. 


In the late autumn, Lisa took cold. She was 
never a strong child; and Esther grew anxious. 
At last the doctor gave me a hint, and I insisted 
upon helping in the nursing. With ali our 
tenderness, little Lisa did not 
linger long;*and I wondered at Esther’s calm- 
“It is well with the child,” 
seemed to her one comfort. I wondered if her 
own mother would have grieved differently. 

“She has never missed a mother’s love,”’ I said, 
half to reassure myself, 

We had done all the necessary offices for the 
child, and together were keeping that saddest of 
all watches, looking for an utterly new day to 
dawn—a day when something was to be missed 
from our lives, 

“ Do you think a mother’s love the strongest ?” 
Esther asked, 

“It is the most self sacrificing, is it not ?” 

I do not know whether I really heeded my own 
question. We are so apt, even on solemn occa- 
sions to respect stale platitudes; and I was think- 
ing more, as I stood by the window watching a 
weird old moon rising over the level Jersey 
shore, of how many sad ones watched the same 
moon rise, not only over our river, but over all 
Esther came to my side, and pressed 


‘watching and 


ness at the end, 


the world. 


her forehead against the glass, as if to cool it. 





“Do you think Lisa’s mother would have 
done more for her than I, Miss Antoinette ?”’ 

“No,” I answered, quickly, “I think you did 
everything well,” 

She did not answer for a moment; and then 
asked abruptly: “ Had you ever a temptation 
to do a sin of all others you loathed? A tempta- 
tion so strong, it seemed cruel to resist it ?” 

“No,” I answered; “I have been peculiarly 
fenced in. Nothing extraordinary has ever come 
tome. I think for that reason I would feel all 
the more sympathy for those less fortunate than 
I, just because I am ignorant of the atrocities I 
am capable of.” 

When Esther spoke again, it was in a low 
voice, such as one would have in a confessional. 

« Lisa was not Harry’s child, but that woman's 
who claimed her. Her father sent her to me 
from his death-bed ; sent her after I had refused 
to take her, fearing her mother’s blood in the 
little one. He warned me of her fate, body and 
soul, if I let her mother take her, Could I let 
my little Lisa go, then, Miss Antoinette? Was 
not her soul worth more than mine? I did not 
dream that I could be tempted to tell a lie: we 
Randalls always boasted so of our integrity ; and 
yet I never flinched in swearing one to save the 
child. As if sin were ever a necessity. Lisa 
would have died as pure and sweet in her 
mother’s arms as in mine.” 

To me, this has been one of many of life’s 
mysteries: why this little Lisa was sent to Esther 
Randall, unasked, unwished for, to stir up in her 
quiet life sorrows she thought buried, happiness 
only to last so briefly, a child’s love to gladden, 
sin for, and then to lose, making that part of her 
life she could least afford to struggle in, unrestful 
and solitary, What the great purpose was, who 
can say; or whether Esther missed it ? 

And then to think—after all, Mr. Brown was 
no Solomon. 


THE SKATERS, 


BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE., 





The air is crisp and pure and clear, 
With merry voices all awake, 

Alive with laugh and words of cheer, 
On Winter's crystal lake. 

Now here, now there, as swallows fleet, 
In countless curves the skaters scud, 

And weave their webs with winged feet 
Upon the frozen flood. 


All seem to speed as though a prize 
Were to reward the swiftest flight; 

And glist’ning ice and steel and eyes 
Bewilder with their light. 

Health-roses bloom in beauty's face, 
And hearts with joy expand ; 

And manly strength and maiden grace 
Glide happy hand in hand, 
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MISS 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY, 

Miss Martha Bailey—known throughout Rose- 
ville simply as “* Miss Martha ’’—sat by one of the 
windows of her cozy sitting-room, putting the 
last stitches into a flannel skirt for old Mrs. Bod- 
ley, who suffered terribly with the rheumatism, 
which was not improved by the weekly scrub- 
bings she gave the offices in the brick block on 
Main street. 

Miss Martha had just sewed a stout horn button 
on the waist belt, and was about to fold the skirt 
up, smiling at the thought of the old woman’s 
delight when she should receive the gift, when 
the hall door opened without the ceremony of a 
preceding knock, and a neighbor, Mrs. Marsh, 
came in. 

“You ought not to sew by twilight, Miss 
Martha,”’ she said, as she entered the room; 
* you'll ruin your eyes. But that’s not what I 
came to say; Mrs. Norcross died an hour ago,” 

The smile faded from Miss Martha’s face, and 
her eyes grew humid. 
she said, in her low, sweet 
She suffered a 


“ Poor womar!”’ 
voice. ‘So she has gone at last. 
great deal.” 

But she had 
every attention, in spite of being a stranger here. 
Doctor Edgecourt visited her every day, and 


“Yes, and she was glad to go. 


never charged a cent, I know; and all the neigh- 
Cancers are terrible 
woman ! 


bors sent things to eat, 
She mighty patient 
But now,” with a sudden change of 


things. was a 
Poor soul ! 
tone, “* what’s to be done with Eva?” 
“ Has she no relatives at all?” 
“Not one. 
do housework, even if she was strong enough, 


She is too refined and pretty to 
which she isn’t. She can’t go to the poor-house, 
of course, and she hasn’t a dollar—there’s to be 
a subscription to pay the burial expenses.” 

Miss Martha stood smoothing the flanne! skirt 
with her white, thin hands, her face wearing an 
expression of deep thought mingled with anx- 
Once she opened her lips, as if to speak, 
Ought 
she to make this sacrifice which seemed urged 
not to 
She raised her head, and said in a firm, sweet 


iety. 
then hesitated and closed them again. 
upon her? It would be selfish do so. 
voice: 

“ The girl must come to me, since there is no 
one else to take her. I have plenty for one—I 
can make it enough for two by exercising econ- 
omy.” 

“That's just like you, Miss Martha! I knew 
The girl has got a first- 
rate education, and she can study up enough to 
Of course, you won’t 
want her around after you are married.” 

A deep flush came into Miss Martha’s naturally 


pale face; she dropped her eyes, and turned 


you'd make the offer. 


take a school by next fall. 





away from Mrs. Marsh, with some murmured ex- 
cuse about making the flannel skirt she held into 
a bundle to be sent away. 

The neighbors agreed that Eva Norcross could 
not have found a better home than she had at 
Miss Martha’s. The little cottage stood in a large 
garden, well-filled with fruit trees and shrubs, 
In the summer it was gay with flowers of many 
varieties, and sweet-smelling honeysuckle wan- 
dered over and nearly concealed the fence and 
front piazza. Miss Martha had lived in the cot- 
tage with old Hannah for twelve years. For 
three of these years she had been engaged to 
Doctor Tom Edgecourt, whose practice was as 
yet too small to enable him to marry. He was a 
year younger than Miss Martha, and this fact 
often stung her very keenly, She sometimes stood 
before her looking-glass, and attentively studied 
her face, wishing she was twenty instead of 
thirty, and had the bloom of ten years before. 
Her hair was still glossy and abundant, her eyes 
stili bright; but the plumpness and bloom of 
Occasionally 
she wondered if Tom would always love her, 
and tortured herself with imagining it a sacrifice 
Would not a young girl 


early girlhood had fled forever. 


for him to marry her, 
suit him better? She started like a guilty thing 
when Hannah’s tap at the door, or call from the 
hall below, interrupted these meditations, She 
was ashamed of herself that she thought so 
much of her departed prettiness, and the differ- 
ence between her age and Tom’s. Yet she could 
not drive away her harassing doubts, nor would 
she try to set them at rest by speaking of them 
to Tom. 
he; and they were both very proud, 

Eva Norcross found her new home a very 
quiet, but not an unhappy one. She was gentle 
and timid, and did not care for the society of 
girls of her own age. She liked nothing better 
than to lie in an easy chair all day with a book, 
or some embroidery in her white pretty hands, 
which Miss Martha was never weary of admiring, 
The dead mother had indulged her one child, 
and never taught her to make herself useful. 
There was no need for her to be active in the 
cottage. At the outset Miss Martha had told her 
that she would be required to do nothing but 
study, Hannah being fully competent to do the 
entire work of the small establishment. 

“You must educate yourself to teach,” Mrs. 
Marsh said, one morning, as she came into the 
cottage in her abrupt way, and found Eva em- 
“You can’t live on Miss 
Next fall we will try to get 


She was shy and sensitive, and so was 


broiderisig a cushion, 
Martha all your life. 
you to the distrjct school at Dodd’s Corner.’ 

Eva shuddered, and grew a little pale, while 
the work fell from her hand, 

“T have heard that the children at Dodd’s 
Corner were very rough with the last master,” 
she said in her soft, slow voice. 
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“A woman might have more influence with 
’em than a man,” said Mrs. Marsh, “ Anyhow, 
it won’t hurt you to try it aspell, Miss Martha,” 
as that lady came in from the kitchen where she 
had been making “ quaker” for old Mrs. Green’s 
cold, “You must get the doctor to give Eva 
some strengthening medicine. Yellow-dock tea 
would put new life into her,” 

Dr. Edgecourt called that afternoon for a mo- 
ment, on his way to make a professional visit, 
and Miss Martha told him what Mrs. Marsh had 
said. 

The young man sat down by Eva and took her 
hand in his, Miss Martha watched him closely, 
wondering if he noticed how round and white 
was the wrist on which he pressed his fingers, 

“She is not sick,” he said; “all she needs is 
fresh air and exercise,” and then he proposed 
that she should wrap up and get into his sleigh 
at the door, and drive with him to the house of 
his patient, two miles away. 

“Can’t you g6é too, Martha,” he asked. “We 
will crowd you in somewhere,” 

“I do not care to go,’’ she said; and Tom 
thought her manner rather cold and depressing. 
He did not urge the matter, for he was easily 
wounded, and never asked her a second time to 
grant him a favor. He was not a demonstrative 
lover, perhaps because Miss Martha never en- 
couraged caresses. She did not think it modest 
or womanly to do so, yet she often caught herself 
wishing that Tom would be more affectionate. 
They had been engaged for three years, but had 
seen comparatively little of each other, owing to 
Tom’s studies and poor patients—of which there 
were many—and they had never grown familiar 
as is the case with most lovers. 

Miss Martha watched the couple drive away. 
Tom bent to arrange the buffalo robe more 
closely about his companion, and said something 
which made them both laugh, and Miss Martha 
turned quickly from the window with a pain at 
her heart. The girlish face framed in the fleecy 
wool of the black hood was so very lovely! 
Would he mark the difference, and regret— 

She took up her work, and began to turn down 
a hem ; but she could not drive away the haunt- 
ing thoughts which tormented her. 

“Three years!” she murmured. “It is a 
long engagement; and I have heard it said that 
men are not patient waiters. I wonder if he has 
ever wished to be free again.” 

The ride proved of much benefit to Eva, who 
was brighter and gayer for days after. Seeing 
this, Tom took her with him frequently, never 
thinking that he was causing his betrothed pain 
by so doing. He came oftener than ever to the 
cottage, playing chess and cribbage with Eva at 
the centre-table in the evening while Miss Martha 
sat by with her sewing, and wished she was Eva’s 


age. 








“ Do you think I will stand any chance of get- 
ting the school at Dodd’s Corner, next fall, Dr. 
Edgecourt ?”’ asked Eva, one evening. 

“You surely don’t think of applying for it!” 
cried Tom. “ Why, the children are little 
heathens, They throw ink bottles and spit-balls 
at the teacher, and swear like troopers. No, no, 
we must not let you go there.” 

“1 must work for myself,” the girl said. “I 
can’ not consent to remain dependent on any- 
one.”’ 

“ Wait until next fall comes before you begin 
to worry,” Tom said. “It is only March, now, 
and something better may turn up in the next six 
months.” 

Eva, as was her custom, left the room as soon 
as the game of chess was over. Tom always 
had a few minutes alone with his betrothed be- 
fore leaving the cottage. 

“TI am so tired of boarding,’ he said, when 
after some unimportant conversation, he rose to 
go. “I wish I had a home,” and he sighed. 

Now was Miss Martha’s chance to say some- 
thing tender and cheerful ; but the words refused 
to form themselves on her lips. She was very 
shy, and lately she and Tom had seemed to be 
drifting very far apart. 

Tom looked at her a moment, as if expecting 
her to speak ; but as she did not do so, he turned 
almost angrily from her, a dark red flush of 
wounded pride dyeing his frank, fair face. He 
wished he had not uttered that longing for a 
home. 

“O, I forgot to tell you,” he said, as he 
reached the hall door, “that my brother Arnold 
is coming to Roseville to-morrow. He has some 
affection of the head, and wants to put himself 
under my care for a month or two, He will 
leave his law business entirely in his partner’s 
hands. Poor Arnold! He has other than phys- 
ical troubles! There’s an old saying that women 
are at the bottom of all mischief, and men are 
such fools sometimes! Good night, Martha; ” 
and the hall door closed loudly. 

For some minutes Miss Martha stood where he 
had left her, one hand bearing rather heavily on 
the small hall-table. Could he only have known 
what stress she laid upon his careless words! She 
mechanically repeated over and over the last 
sentence he had uttered, and remembered the 
bitterness of his tone. Then she walked slowly 
into the small parlor again, and dropped on her 
knees by an easy chair, burying her face in the 
soft cushions. 

‘IT am no longer young,” she said, in a hoarse 
choked voice. “ He sees his mistake now that 
Eva is here to point a comparison. And yet— 
how can I give him up! How can I offer him 
his freedom? Could I live on without the hope 
I have held so close to my heart for nearly three 
years? But I must decide. Not now. I will 
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wait—just a little while—to be swre it is true that 
he has ceased to love me.” 

Eva noticed that Miss Martha was very pale 
and distrait the following day, and was not look- 
ing her best when Arnold Edgecourt came with 
Tom to call. She had never seen this brother 
‘before, but he was so like Tom in every way that 
she liked him at once. He was, however, more 
a man of the world than Tom, and while Tom’s 
face wore a look of frank, good-nature, Arnold’s 
was clouded by an expression of melancholy and 
discontent. This, Miss Martha ascribed to those 
secret troubles of which Tom had spoken, and 
she wondered if some woman had jilted the 
handsome lawyer. 

Several weeks passed by, and Miss Martha was 
She 
did not know what it was now to be without that 


no longer her former bright, cheerful self. 


sharp pain at her heart, and the estrangement be- 
tween herself and Tom seemed to grow greater 
every day. He withdrew more and more into 
himself, and she made no effort to restore the old, 
pleasant relations between them. She watched 
him closely, and saw that he seemed annoyed and 
distressed at Arnold’s decided attentions to Eva. 
Qnce she heard him remonstrate with his brother, 
but Eva’s name was the only word she caught 
distinctly. She thought Tom jealous, and afraid 
that the girl’s heart would be won from himself. 

“Tt must come,”’ Miss Martha would murmur 
“TI must offer him his freedom. Why 
He loves 


to herself. 
cannot I be brave and do it at once ? 
Eva, but he is not free to win her, and Arnold's 
attentions to her pain and trouble him. But how 
can I give him up? I will wait just a little 
longer.” 

Thus from day to day she put off the evil hour 
in which she was to see her dearest hopes crumbie 
to dead ashes. She shuddered when she thought 
of spending the rest of her life without Tom’s 
love. 

One evening the two young men came by invi- 
tation to the cottage to supper. Miss Martha sent 
them into the garden to smoke, while she, with 
Eva’s assistance, was busy laying the table with 
the best damask and china. Presently she went 
into the parlor to get from the old cabinet which 
stood between the windows some silver spoons 
The 
shutters were closed, but the windows were open, 
and the low murmur of voices came to her ears. 
She knew the brothers were just outside on the 


which had belonged to her grandmother. 


rustic bench, and she was about to close the cab- 
inet and speak to them when she heard Tom's 
voice uttering words which seemed to fall on her 
heart like drops of molten lead : 

“Tt is a great mistake for a man to engage 
himself to a woman older than himself. He is 
sure to repent it soon or late. I was a fool, and 
now that I love Eva with all my heart, as I have 
confessed to you, I wish the other was in Guinea. 
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And what am I to do? 
her—confound it all!” 
Miss Martha did not wait to hear Arnold’s 
She walked slowly and falteringly from 
the room, and went upstairs to the spare chamber, 
where she locked herself in. 
The young men wondered why supper was so 


My honor binds me to 


answer, 


late; but just as their patience was entirely ex- 
hausted, Eva came to call them, and they went in 
to find Miss Martha already seated at the head of 
the small table laid for four. 
cuse for the delay, and the supper was so excel- 
lent that the young men forgot all about their 
vexation, 

The evening passed very quietly, Miss Martha 


She made no ex- 


evidently making an effort to be entertaining ; and 
seeing this, Tom and Arnold left very early, the 
latter, as Miss Martha noticed, having hardly 
She thought this 
was out of respect for his brother’s feelings, which 
had so lately been revealed to him. 

The next day Tom was surprised in his office 
by the appearance of old Hannah, who quietly 
laid a letter on his desk, and went out again. 

The young doctor’s face grew very white as he 
Without 
explanation or excuse, she requested that their 


spoken to Eva since supper. 


read what Miss Martha had written. 


engagement might be at an end, and said that as 
it would be better that they should not meet for a 
while at least, she was going to an aunt’s in an- 
Eva would 
remain at the cottage with old Hannah. 


other town to stay several months. 


For some time Tom sat gazing at the letter as 
if turned to stone. Then he touched a lighted 
match to it, and watched it burn away to ashes, 

“ That is over,” he said aloud. 
expecting it. 
I had not the courage to ask her about it.” 

* * % * * * x * 


“T have been 
I have seen it in her face, and yet 


It was a sultry July day; the railroad journey 
dusty and fatiguing. and Miss Martha was very 
glad to step out of the cars at Roseville. She 
walked slowly up the dusty road leading to her 
cottage. 
had left home, and during that time she had 
She 
had not given Eva her address, and no one knew 


It was nearly three months since she 
neither written nor received a single letter. 


where she had gone. She had wished to cut her- 
self loose from the past, hoping to forget it, but 
she had not forgotten, and her heart had not lost 
its dull pain. 
she saw the familiar streets and stores. 
he and Eva were married. 

“ You don’t mean to say that’s you, Miss Mar- 
tha,” cried a familiar voice, and Miss Martha 


Recollections of Tom stung her as 
Perhaps 


paused beneath the shade of a spreading elm as 
“ Well, 
you’ve come too late. Love laughs at locksmiths, 


Mrs. Marsh came hurrying towards her. 


you know. Its all over—Eva’s gone off with him, 
and they’re married by this time, I haven’t a 
doubt,” 
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Miss Martha staggered back, and put her hand 
over her eyes. The shock it was to her to hear 
of Tom’s marriage showed her, to her mortifica- 
‘ion, that all hope had not been crushed from her 
neart, as she had thought. 
she stammered. 


” 


« [—I—expected it, 

“Well, it’s more than any one else did. He 
went off soon after you left, and no one thought 
to see him again, But back he came yesterday, 
and eloped with Eva late last evening. O, it was 
wicked ; it was scandalous; and the whole story 
I wonder now if you know 
about Miss Somerby ?” 

** No,” said Miss Martha, white to the lips. 

* Well, it seems he was engaged to this Miss 
She is mad enough 
Somebody telegraphed to her 


is all over town. 


Somerby, a rich old maid. 
at being jilted. 
father, and he was here this morning to learn the 
facts of the case.” 

“What! Tom engaged!” cried Miss Martha, 
in amazement. 

“Who said anything about Tom? You must 
be wandering in your mind, It is Arnold Edge- 
court I’m talking about.” 

Without another word—without the slightest 
excuse—Miss Martha broke away from the detain- 
ing hand of the friendly gossip, and almost ran 
down the street. When nearly at her own gate, 
she rushed blindly against somebody, and looking 
up with a hurried excuse, saw—Tom. 

“ Martha!” he gasped, forgetting for the mo- 
ment in his excitement the gulf between them. 
**You have heard it all! I can see it in your 
Come right in; you look really ill. I did 
not know you cared so much for Eva. But the 
scandal will all die out, and I know Arnold will 
be good to her. He sent mea telegram saying 
they were married in Brierly early this morning. 
He was to marry Miss Somerby next month; but 
he never loved her—he was tempted by her 


face, 


enormous wealth.” 

By this time they had reached the cottage and 
gone into the little, darkened parlor, where the 
shutters had been carefully closed by old Hannah 
to keep out dust and flies. 

“Tom,” said Miss Martha, laying her hand on 
his sleeve, “cam you ever forgive me? I 
everything very plainly now. It was not you | 
heard say a man was a fool to engage himself to 
Your voice and 
Arnold’s are so much alike, and I did not know 


’ 


see 


a woman older than himself. 
of his engagement;” and then she told all she 
had heard when she had gone to the old cabinet 
for the spoons the evening of the supper. 

“ Martha, my dearest,”’ said Tom, in his manly 
way, “I never loved any woman but you. I did 
not know you were older than I, for you never 
spoke of your age, and it would have made no 


difference to me anyhow, I thought of Eva only 


as a child, and knowing of Arnold’s engagement, 
of which he had forbidden me to speak, it dis 





tressed me to see his attentions to her, for I saw 
she was learning to love him. That evening in 
the garden I gave hima long lecture, and pointed 
out to him the harm he was doing the girl. He 
promised to see her no more; but though he 
went home a few days later, he corresponded with 
her, and ended by eloping with her yesterday 
evening. I did not imagine for an instant that 
you thought me in love with Eva, We both 
labored under a mistake, Martha. I noticed 
your growing coldness, and thought you were 
becoming weary of your engagement to a poor 
village doctor. You did not 
love-making or caresses, and I could not, of 
course, wish to force my affection upon you.”’ 

“TI was wrong, Tom; but I do love you dearly ;” 
and then, as he took her in his arms and presse 
her to his heart, kissing repeatedly the soft cheek, 
on which there was now no lack of color, she 
added, sofily, “and our engagement need not 
be of longer duration, Tom. You hesitated to 
marry me while I had so little and you nothing; 
but you will not hesitate now that I am rich. 
Yes,” as he glanced at her black dress, “ My 
aunt is dead, and she left me forty thousand dol- 
I have suffered enough for my mistake, and 


seem to care for 


lars. 
what is mine is yours, dear Tom,” 

And Tom’s tender kiss gave cheerful assent to 
all she said. 





dl 
TRUST NOT A FLOWER. 


BY ESTELLE THOMSON, 


This is all that is left of a summer gone by— 
A single white daisy she wore in her hair ; 
But well I remember the thrill at my heart, 
When I saw she was wearing my humble gift there. 


Do not flowers have a voice? Do not lovers reveal 
The emotions too deep for their words by their 
spell ? 
So I plucked my white daisy my secret to bear, 
And sent it to her whom I long had loved well. 


O, tell her, sweet daisy, that she is my fate, 
My one love, my darling I'll woo as my wife; 
My sunlight, my starlight, the sole hope that.cheers, 
The bright ray that guides my lone journey 
through life. 


Did it never repeat the fond secret it bore? 
Did my fair lady fail to interpret aright ? 
For she gave me one glance where I worshiped 
atar, 
And pledged to another her heart's love that 
night. 


I keep the white daisy she wore in her hair. 
Another was wiser in love-lore than I; 


He told 4er the secret, nor trusted a Jower— 
This is all that is left of a summer gone by. 
ee 


THE habit of discerning good qualities in others 


is a source of diffusible happine se 
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BY GLENNA. 

The scent of honeysuckle, roses, and mignon- 
ette, wafted up by a drowsy summer breeze, 
ravished me through my sense of smell; and, 
vorne by the same breeze, there saluted my sense 
of hearing the sound of a voice singing in a high- 
pitched, old-fashioned key, the words : 

“ This world is but a fleeting show,” 
and I knew that my Aunt Patience, in the sitting- 
room below, was viewing disconsolately the 
vanities of this world, and the proneness of youth- 
ful minds to yield to their allurements. 

The song proceeded with solemnity befitting 
the sentiments, while I engaged myself in vigor- 
ous, albeit surreptitious, preparations for a visit to 
Alma Dentley’s party that very evening. My 
solicited, and I may add sternly-refused, permis- 
sion to attend said party had doubtless led to the 
train of thought and ‘song that reigned below. It 
had also served to render me desperate enough 
to resolve upon an attendance without permission ; 
and in pursuance of this resolution I was making 
pale pink satin and white lace bows for the 
adornment of my Swiss and lace dress, forming 
slippers and gloves into a small, easily-transported 
bundle, and otherwise making myself ready. 
further in this 
account of my own duplicity toward my worthy 


Perhaps, before I proceed 
aunt, it would be well for me to introduce myself, 
and bring forward whatever I can toward the 
palliation of my conduct. 

I, Bernice Bramleigh, was born in France, and 
had lived in that sunny, delightful country until 
my twelfth year, at which time my mother’s death 
occurred. Then my father returned to his own 
home, America, and after placing me under the 
charge of my Aunt Patience, his only sister, 
returned to the of 
mother, he had made his home for so long. 

After the newness of my surroundings had 
great deal of 
that Aunt Patience 


confess, not agreeable. 


land which, for love my 


worn away, and with it a my 


timidity, the discoveries 
and I made were, I i 
My aunt was an eminently proper, Christian 
woman, whose education had been strictly Pres- 
byterian—a woman set in her views, and con- 
scientious in her every action regarding them. I 
was wild and untrained, having inherited from 
my French mamma certain. airy ways and a love 
of pleasure that my aunt insisted on styling 
frivolity ; and so my aunt and I were mutual trials. 
With conscientious, undeviating firmness, she 
endeavored to do her duty by her brother’s child, 
and train me to what she deemed a girl should 
be; and by every impulse and individuality, 
rather than by any desire or intent upon my part, 
I tried and disappointed her. Not being able to 
understand why things so widely different from 
those I had known in my childhood as right 





were enforced by my aunt, I, even while yielding 
under restraint; and 
faithful courses of catechism, long overseams, and 
ditto moral lectures, failed to subdue what was 


obedience, chafed each 


more natural than wicked. 

My father, heart-broken and desolate, remained 
on the Continent, paying only brief and occasional 
visits to his home; he believed—and rightly, too 
—that I was in good hands. His long, loving 
letters and beautiful gifts came like bright spots 
of sunshine in my childhood and girlhood. 

Under my aunt’s careful and judicious manage- 
ment I grew up strong, healthy, and rosy, for not 
a precaution to insure my physical well-being did 
did for my: 
In the first she was blessed with com- 
fear her 


she neglect, any more than she 
spiritual. 
plete success, but in the second I 
reward was diminutive. 

As time went on, I attended the seminary near 
our hone, during my years of school life there 
finding many congenial friends, whose confidence 
and affection E fully enjoyed, and with whom I 
entered into many a forbidden frolic. 

And now I shall return to the day when Aunt 


Patience had said, “Vo, Bernice, you cannot go 


to Alma Dentley’s party this evening. I hea 
they are to have dancing there. If Alma’s 


mother can reconcile it with her conscience to 
allow anything of the kind, I cannot allow you 
to attend it.’”? And I had rushed upstairs with my 
seventeen-year-old heart and mind strongly set 
upon the forbidden pleasure. 

I had thought of it so long, the fear aunt would 
refuse making the desire all the stronger—longeo 
and dreamed of it—till I could not give it uy 
And so it was that while the woman of forty-five 
sang of “ fleeting shows ’’—to whom all youthful 
desires, all youthful pleasures and emotions had 

girl of with 
expectancy, made hasty 


come and gone—the gir seventeen, 
heart throbbing with 
preparations for the most fleeting of shows with 
trembling fingers—because to her the joy and 
newness, as well as the pain and sorrow, were yet 
to come. 

Six times struck the clock below, proclaiming 
that the hour of tea was near at hand; and up 
the stairs came a summons to me, in reply to 
which I descended to the cool dining room, and 
thence to the kitchen, where Mary, the maid of 
In 
those preparations I joined with a zest that de- 
lighted my aunt, without awakening a suspicion 
within her heart of the reason, and accepting 
my proffer to attend to the setting of the table, 
the rare old china of which she seldom trusted 


all work, was making preparations for tea. 


to the hands of a servant, she did—what I had 
earnestly hoped she would do—went into the sit- 
ting-room, leaving me free to open fire upon 
Mary. 

Fortunately Mary had a strong admiration and 


sympathy for me, and I found an easy conquest, 
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Not holding Presbyterian views herself, and en- 
joying the country dissipations which she was 
wont to frequent, Mary was quite overcome with 
the romance of my going to the grand ball at the 
great house of the village, and readily promised 
her assistance; and, what was of more import- 
ance, promised to enlist the services of James, 
man, who entertained an affection for her, 
and also Shared her admiration for me, 


our 


My plan, a daring one, was as follows; Aunt 
Patience retired early, and after she was safely in 
bed I was to dress, and with Mary’s assistance 
descend to the kitchen, and thence to the barn, 
where James would have the carriage ready, and 
would drive me to Colonel Dentley’s. Mary, 
who slept in the kitchen, would admit me upon 
my return. 

Tea-time came, and I tried to eat .with my 
usual appetite, but the food was more than dis- 
tasteful to I could only choke down a 
few berries and some cake, and even that became 
an impossibility Mary, behind 
Aunt’s chair, signaled te me that James con- 


me ; 


when passing 
sented. 

With every nerve quivering with excitement, 
it was only the sternest of necessities that enabled 
me to sit quietly in my chair during the hour that 
followed, answering—sadly at random, I fear— 
my aunt’s remarks; and great was my relief 
when, at an hour even earlier than was her wont, 
After 
bidding her good-night, I sped up to my own 


she signified her intention of retiring. 


room and drew forth my dress, with every pos- 
sible feeling of contrition smothered by excite- 
ment. 

It was half-past eight. I had over a half hour 
in which to make my toilette; and since mine 
was no fine lady’s wardrobe, it was ample time. 
At last Mary came up with the information that 
Aunt was asleep; and, lighting the lamps of my 
toilette table, I commenced to array myself, with 
Mary standing by, an admiring if not impartial 
critic, 

Have I told I was dark ?—or rather my hair 
was almost black in its intense brown, my eyes 
dark, and my complexion comparatively pink and 
white; my eyes, which were large and expressive, 
gave to my face, which otherwise would be 
babyish, a rather startling effect. 

Then, when the lamps were lighted, and the 
curtains closely drawn to prevent a gleam of 
light shining out, when I stood in the full blaze 
of light before the glass, the question which all 
day had been vaguely haunting me, rose up and 
My hair: what 
should I do with my hair ?—neither curl, braid or 


held me in stern perplexity. 


puff had I to add unto it, or to assist in forming 
it into a presentable coiffure—nothing but a heavy 
profusion of curls, and they falling only a little 
xlow my shoulders. 

Deep thought came and drew a straight line 





down the middle of my forehead: and then my 
natural invention came and smoothed it away. 

I always dressed with a certain individuality, 
which, although unlike every one else, was not 
glaringly peculiar: “the girls” were pleased to 
term it my “ Frenchiness.’”’ Now, I combed all 
the curls high up and pinned them into a twist 
that can only be described as indescribable. It 
did very well, however, and with several curled 
ends falling carelessly here and there, was quite 
a picturesque coiffure, to which two paly pink 
roses, fastened among the curls, added much and 
quite satisfied me. 

Then I donned my dress, which—crowning 
vanity over which my Aunt would have despaired 
—I had bereft of the sleeves, putting in their 
place deep pleated thread lace and loops of pink 
satin, rendering my princess dress, with square- 
cut neck, quite a respectable evening dress. Last 
but not least came my exquisite corals, palest 
pink set in Etruscan gold, which my father had 
sent me from Naples. 

When all was completed, I viewed myself with 
much complacency, and amid Mary’s rapturous 
compliments, prepared for my ignominious exit 
through the kitchen. Having reached the car- 
riage in safety, and being beyond a doubt upon 
my way to the ball, I was disposed to laugh tri- 
umphantly. Just then the possibility of discovery 
mattered very little to me, and there was a possi- 
bility of discovery, though but a slight one. The 
guests would almost entirely be of families from 
being 





the neighboring towns and cities, G 
only the Dentleys’ country place, and there would 
be nene of Aunt Patience’s friends present. 

Upon my arrival in the dressing-room, I was 
greeted with both rapture and surprise. 

“ Bernice,” cried Fannie Glenn, “ how did you 
get your aunt’s consent to sacrifice all your hopes 
of a blessed immortality, by coming to a dance.” 

* Hush, Fan,” I cried, “ and all of you,” for 
they were clamoring for an explanation; and I 
told them all about it, amid shouts of sympathetic 
laughter. 

“ The blessed witch,” cried Fay Ashleigh, “ we 
might have known she would do something des- 
perate; and just See that toilette, ‘ Frenchier’ than 
ever,” 

«Alma will be so glad,” said Callie Hart; “she 
told me she was dreadfully worried for fear you 
couldn’t come; she knew your aunt’s prejudice 
against dancing. She wants you for a particular 
reason, “ ma belle ;” her brother Dare has come 
all the way down from New York, to—well—to 
attend this ball, and ferhaps meet the litle girl 
that he was so charmed with at Commencement 
last May, whose very vigilant auntie prevented 
his being introduced.” 

** Callie, do stop,” I interrupted, “ you are pos 
itively too ridiculous. Which brother is it, girls?” 
Here I had a criminating knowle lge that I did 
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not need to be informed of a feature of Dare 
Dentley’s handsome face. 

“ Wicked flirt,” exclaimed Fan ; “ there, you're 
blushing to your very finger-tips; don’t you try 
the guileless again, Bernie, you can’t do it yet; 
now come and go down with mamma and me.” 

The rooms, which were exquisitely decorated, 
were pretty well filled when we entered, and our 
progress td the end of the parlors, where Colonel 
Alma was 
near them, and by her side, I saw at the first 


and Mrs. Dentley stood, was slow, 


glance, was her brother, the gentleman who had 
been frequently in my thoughts, and whose ex- 
quisite bouquet I had carefully treasured since 
Commencement day. 

« There he is, Cinderella,”’ said Fan, “ there is 
the Prince ; ah, he sees you—those roses have 
fixed his gaze.” 

“TI am not at all certain,’ I return, “ your for- 
get-me-nots may be the attraction.” 
“Not I: it 


shall catch the Prince. 


is fore-ordained that Cinderella 
How about your slippers 
—are they securely fastened?” 

By this time we reach our hostess. 

«“ Bernie,” said Alma, contemplating me in 
amazement, “can it be you in the flesh? I am so 
glad, dear: I didn’t dare hope to see you.” 

“ How do you think she accomplished it?” 
asked Fan, every blonde curl on her head express- 
ing mischief. 

“ Oh, Fan, don’t; you will certainly ruin me’ 
—for I saw an interested look on Dare Dentley’s 
face, and I was for the first time filled witha 
sense of the impropriety of my conduct. 

But Fan proceeded unabashed, “Alma, the dear 
child, came very much like Cinderella in the fairy 


’ 


books, only the godmother didn’t assist her; she 
ran away after the godmother was asleep.” 

By this time I was scarlet, and wished I had 
not come: What would Mr. Dentley think of 
me ? 

“ Now she is trying to lock repentant,’’ pursued 
the little torment, “but you needn’t try ; you know 
you are glad, you wicked child.” 

Fan was just my age. 

Alma laughed but drew me close to her, say- 
ing, ‘I am glad you did it, Bernie, for I wanted 
you here so badly this eve:” then, “allow me to 
introduce my brother Dare to you: Miss Bernice 
Bramleigh—Dare Bentley.” 

To describe the ball and my enjoyment of it, 
is impossible; suffice to say it was moments of 
swift, fleeting enchantment; an enchantment in 
which all my inherited French nature seemed to 
find its natural air and live and breathe, in which 
every thought of my wickedness in deceiving my 
I flirted, and laughed, and talked, 
and Dare Dentley hardly left my side. I had 
faithfully promised James to return at half-past 
eleven ; but it was twelve instead before I thought 
of the time, and said, “ Ah, I must go.” 


aunt was lost. 


| 
| 





“ Hurry,” said Fan, who was near, “or the 
clock will strike, Cinderella.’ 
A few moments after, when I had made my 
adieux, and with Mr. Dentley still in attendance, 


’ 


was going down the long avenue to where my 
faithful James awaited me, my escort said, laugh- 
ingly : 

“Are you afraid of your wicked godmother, 
that you insist on going so early?” 

Then the first shadow fell over my happiness, 
and I said, very seriously : 

“Mr. Dentley, I shall never forgive myself if 
my conduct and Fan’s remarks have given you a 
wrong impression of my aunt. 
kind to me, and I shall be 
ashamed of my wicked disobedience to-morrow, 


She is very good 
and very much 
though i cannot find it in my heart to regret it 
to-night.” 
“ You certainly cannot expect me to regret it,” 
a) g 
I of 


your aunt from my sister Alma, as well as of 


he replied, gravely. have heard much 
yourself, and”’—smiling at me, “I hope to make 
her acquaintance soon, and if possible win her 
good opinion.” 

Then he stood, so handsome in the moonlight, 
watching us drive away. 

After I had reached my room safely that night, 
and was sleepily putting away my things, I dis- , 
covered to my consternation that in the bundle I 
had hurriedly put together in the dressing-room, 
there was only one of the pair of slippers I had 
placed there, and I began to think retribution for 
my sins had commenced*even that early. My 
lovely French slippers had been my particular 
vanity, and I wondered how I ceuld account to 
Aunt Patience for the disappearahce. Resolving to 
have James go over the road early in the morn- 
ing in search of it, I put the mateless slipper 
away in its box and retired. 

My aunt doubtless was surprised at my un- 
usually good behavior all the following day, for 
my conscience had commenced to give me re- 
proachful twinges whenever I thought of my dis- 
obedience. James at my direction had gone 
carefully over the road, but failed to discover a 
trace of my lost property, and altogether I felt as 
all sinners ought to feel, miserable. 

I brightened up that afternoon, however, when 
Alma and her brother called to invite me toa 
croquet party, an invitation which, as there was 
no dancing, my aunt permitted me to accept; and 
Mr. Dentley, who completely won her by his 
dignified bearing and deferential air, was gra- 
ciously accorded permission to call for me. 

“A very nice and well behaved young man,” 
she remarked after they had gone, “I have no 
objection to your accepting his escort, Bernice.” 

And so it was, through those lovely summer 
months, Dare won Aunt Patience’s confidence, 
and gained for me many privileges I never other- 
wise would have enjoyed; and the days passed 
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happily, swiftly by, with picnics, boating and 
parties, while I, through the enjoyment of it all, 
was unconsciously learning what was to make 
me a better and truer girl and woman. 

“Cinderella” had become quite my nick-name, 
for Fan never neglected an opportunity of teasing 
me, and Alma, and even Dare, called me by it 

ceasiomally. Whenever I was reminded of the 
occurrence that led to it, I had the grace to blush 
and feel very much like a naughty chiki, at which 
they were vastly amused, 

It seemed to me that all the good things were 
to be crowded into that brief summer, when a 
letter came from papa announcing his immediate 
return, 1 did not know till long after, that a 
letter from Aunt’ Patience had suddenly awakened 
him to the fact that his “ little girl’? was a child 
no longer, but I was principally engaged in 
dreaming in those days, 

My awakening came one morning just before 
New York—a basket of 


exquisite flowers directed to “ Cinderella,’’ and 


Dare’s departure to 


under the mass of fragrant bloom I found a long- 
lost white slipper, with a note in which “ the 
Prince”? claimed me for his own; and I took 
note, slipper and all, straight tomy Aunt Patience, 
and telling her the whole story, asked her for- 
giveness. 


Il am married now, and look back with sorrow 


upon many of my girlish frolics, among which is 


one that causes my husband and some of my 


riends to teasingly address me as “ Cinderella;” 
but, though I would warn my girl friends against 
a similar course, I can not find it in my heart to 
regret the escapade that won me * My Prince.” 





°@o——_ ——_- 


RELICS. 

When the last tender words are said, 
And we are parted from our dead, 

With loving care we hide 

Relics of her that died, 
A lock of hair ; some faded flowers— 
The token of lost happy hours ; 

The dainty little gh ve, 

Whose hand clasp'd ours in love. 


Fond letters, breathing from the heart, 

That nought but joy could e’er impart; 
A locket, or a ring— 
Sacred, each trifling thing. 

All these in grief we put away, 

And cover from the light of day— 
These, with the by-gone years, 
We consecrate with tears, 

Some day, when life has older grown, 

We'll view the treasures o’er alone, 
And each shall speak once more 
Of her that went before. 

-e- 








He is richest who is content with the least; for 
content is the soul of nature.—Socraées. 
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A METHODICAL MISTAKE. 
A PARLOR COMEDY IN ONE ACT, 


BY CHAS. STOKES WAYNE, 
Characters. 

CapraIn JAcK D’ALRoy, one of the victims, 
aged 25. 

Dick MAYTHORN, tu love with the one that madé 
zl, aged 20. 

MAy MAYTHORN, Ais sister, another victim, aged 
10. 

EMMY TRAVERS, the one that made it, aged 18. 


Time—Summer ; Costumes—as worn at the 


seaside. 


> 
SCENE.—A parlor in a seaside hotel. Sofa on 
left, table and chair at right. Writing ma- 
fable. Curtains at back, parted in 
the middle to form entrance. Discovers EMMY 
TRAVERS seated by table, holding up two ad- 


dressed envelopes. 


terials on 


Emmy Travers. There they are now, all 
done up and addressed, and I’m sure they’ll raise 
a breeze—and a breeze would be very refreshing 
this warm weather. Dear me! it all comes of 
leaving some one else to do what you ought to 


do yourself. But then one may go back farther 


still, and say it all comes of getting angry. 
What's the use of getting angry, anyway? I 


never get angry. Emmy Travers always man- 
ages to be jolly, no matter what happens; and 
now I’m going to have some fun. These envel- 
opes contain a mistake—my mistake—but oh !— 
ha! ha!—there’s method in my mistakes, 

(Z.xit Miss TRAVERS between curtains at back.) 

(Znter MAY MAYTHORN af side entrance.) 

May Maythorn. 1 wonder what can have be- 
come Captain D’Alroy!. He’s 
about the piazzas, and it's much too warm to go to 


of nowhere 


I expect he’s in that horrid billiard 
He’s there half the time, and 


the beach. 
room, smoking. 
yet he raves about his love of ladies’ society. I 
He’s a flirt, that’s 
what he is,and I’m doing wrong to let myself 
care forhim. He’s engaged to Fanny Fairfax, but 
now he’s made her angry; and no wonder, for 
the way he danced with me at the hop Saturday 
But she gets 
angry so very easily. She’s angry at me about it, 
and I’m sure it wasn’t my fault. He asked me, 
and I couddn’? refuse him; he’s so handsome and 


don’t believe a word of it. 


night must have been provoking. 


so charming—O here comes some one; and it’s a 
man. If it a only he! O bother! it’s Dick— 


and smoking, too. 


(Enter DicK* MAYTHORN at back. with cigar in 
his mouth.) 
May. Dick, don’t you know better than to 


smoke in the parlors? There is a smoking-room, 
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and there’s plenty of fresh air to smoke in out- 
side, 

Dick Maythorn. 
excite yourself; I’m not going to stay long. I 
was looking for Miss Travers; have you seen 


My dear sister, pray don’t 


her? 
May Maythorn. 
: all the morning ? 


No. Where have you been 


Dick. Knocking the balls about. 
May. Who were you playing with ? 


Dick (mischievously). 
and several other fellows. 
May. Was—was Captain D’Alroy playing ? 

Dick. Yes, he was there a little while. By- 
the-bye, did you hear his engagement with Fanny 
Fairfax was off? She him over, you 
know, because he danced with you so recklessly 
He deserves 
An engaged man ought not to flirt as 


O, Charley Montague 


threw 
at the hop, Saturday. Poor fellow! 
it, though. 


he does. 


May. I don’t believe it. She’s only too proud 
of him. 

Dick. It’s a fact; ’pon my honor it is. 
" May. Well, he’s well rid of her, if it és so. 


She’s not nearly good enough for him. 
Dick. I know a little more 
about him than you do, Ladies are no judges 


Oh, 4e’s no angel. 


of gentlemen’s conduct. 
Men can’t be 
Do have some charity. 


May. Now don’t be severe. 
expected to be saints. 

Dick. Very true— 

May. Stop! It’s against the rules! “ Pina- 
fore ’’ was tabooed at least six months ago, 

Dick (turning to go, then stopping). Oh, I 
came nearly forgetting. Here’s a leiter for you, 
( Reading.) “ Miss May Maythorn.” By-the-bye, 
when do you propose to change that name ? 

May. When I find one that suits me better. 
( Zaking letter) Thanks, 

Dick (going), Well; don’t make it D’Alroy. 
I wouldn’t take any girl’s leavings if I were you. 

(Z£xi¢ Dick MAYTHORN.,) 

May (holding up letter before her), Who can 
it be from? Why, it hasn’t any stamp on it; it’s 
a drop letter, (/ve/s it inguisitively.) It’s got a 
card inside, I wonder what itcanbe! I know: 
a complimentary ticket for the hop at the Sea 
View. (Sees the handwriting.) 
But they never send them in envelopes like this, 
and that’s not the usual handwriting, either. O, 
what cam it be? Well, there’s no use trying, I 
can’t gwess it, so I'll open it. ( Zears open envel- 
ape.) Now I’ll shut my eyes, and (shutting eyes, 
draws out photograph, and holds it up before her 
with the face to the audience. As she does so, 
Emmy Travers appears between curtains at back.) 
A photograph! Whose 
can it be? Who would send me a photograph, 
I’d like to know? (7Zwrms it.) Captain Jack 
D’Alroy, as I live, O, what shaf/ 1 do? He 
(Sitting down 


Yes, it must be, 


now I'll open them. 


really does care something for me, 





by the table.) Isn’t he a darling! Just look at 


him, Such eyes! O, dear me, they’d steal any 
And look at that mouth, and 
Dear, dear—a girl couldn’t be 


She might prefend, 


girl’s soul away, 
that mustache. 
angry at 47m for kissing her, 
but she couldn’t in reality. 
Emmy (aside). O, this is too rich; I must go 
hunt Dick, and show him what a little fool his 


sister is, (Zxit EMMY TRAVERS.) 
May. I don’t believe he ever did love Fanny 
Fairfax. She’s not a bit pretty; her eyes are 


much too large for my taste; they’re too black, 
too, and the whites too white, Whistler might 
paint one of them, and call it an arrangement in 
black and white. And then, she’s too stout—her 
waist is marvelous—I hardly see how Jack ever 
got his arm around it. You darling man, you do 
love me a little, don’t you? (AZ‘sses photograph 
rapturously.) 
(Znter CAPTAIN JACK D’ALROY, 
her kissing photograph). 
Captain D’ Alroy (aside). The 
What! Is she really in 


fe discovers 


O, there she is, 
darling little creature, 
love with some fellow after ail? Just look at her, 
how she’s making love to that bit of pasteboard, 
By Jove! I'd give something to know who it is, 
the little coquette. Nota minute ago I received 
a photo. from her, sent apparently in answer to 
my remark last evening on the beach, that I 
should like to be where I could always gaze on 
her lovely face. Shake, old boy, you were right— 
“ Frailty, thy name is woman !”’ ( Clears his throat 
noisily. MAY, who has been gazing lovingly at 
the photograph, is much confused, and hurriedly 
thrusts tt into her pocket. He speaks to her.) 
Good-morning, Miss Maythorn ; I’ve been looking 
for you everywhere; in the breakfast-room, in the 
summer-house (MAY rises), on the beach, high 
and low, far and near. 

May (confusedly). 
mean, and here I were—I 
(Aside.) He’s evidently come to propose, 
I’m so nervous. (Siting down on sofa.) 

Capt. D. Not allthe time, 
fifteen minutes ago. 

May (telling a little story). No, I was watch- 
ing you playing billiards through the billiard- 


And here you were all—lI 
the time. 


Oh, 


was, all 


You weren't here 


room window, 

Capt. D. (Aside.) The 
(Aloud.) Were you, really? 
there a few moments. 


deuce she was! 


Yes, I did stop in 


May. Very long moments, I fancy. 
Capt. D. But remember, Miss Maythorn (sz¢- 


ting down beside her), 1 have such a passion for 
billiards ; I— 
May. (dnterrupting.) Then you can’t be in 
love with your affianced, Captain D’Alroy. 
Capt. D. 
May. Don’t you remember what Pope says ? 
Capt. D. I can’t say that I do. I’m not up in 
the poetry of the pontiff. 


And pray why not? 
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May. (Quoting.) “One master passion in 
the breast, like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the 
rest.” 

Capt. P. Very good! But then—ah!—poets 
don’t know everything. 

May. Dont they? 

Capt. D. (Tenderly leaning toward her.) 
No. 

May. What don’t they know ? 

Capt. D. They don’t know ¢hat J love you. 

May. (dndignantly.) Captain D’Alroy! 
( Xises.) 

Capt. D. (Rising.) What have I done? 
You're not angry, Miss Maythorn? 

May. (feigning to weep.) You are making 
fun of me! 

Capt. D. On my honor, I— 

May. (dInterrupting.) Don’t swear (throw- 
ing herself into a chair). 1 am here alone and 
unprotected, and it is ungentlemanly of you to 
attempt to make love to me. Go away—lI don’t 
want ever to see you again. ( Weeping.) 

Capt. D. (Troudled.) Pray forgive me, Miss 
Maythorn—I will go. I intended no insult, I 
assure you. Once it was thought a compliment 
for a man to offer a woman his love; but now, un- 
less he has money to be his advocate, love is an 
unwelcome visitor. I am going, Miss Maythorn, 
allow me to bid you good morning. 

May. (Hurriedly rising.) One minute, sir. 

Capt. D. (Surprised, returning.) Well? 

May. (Bashfully.) 1s it true that your en- 
gagement with Fanny Fairfax has been broken 
off ? 

Capt. D. ( Gladly.) It is. 

May. (Turning away, and sitting on sofa 
again. Speaks very faintly and slowly.) Then 
—I’ll—forgive you. 

Capt. D. ( Foyfully.) You are an angel! 
( Aside.) She does love me, I believe. 

May. (Aside.) Isn't he charming! 

Capt. D. (Slipping his arm around her 
waist.) You will believe me, won’t you? You 
know that I’m speaking the truth—that I do love 
you. 

May. (Suddenly springing up.) Stop, sir! I 
will not allow such liberties—Aere. Do you re- 
member the seat in the rocks under the cliffs ? 

Capt. D. Where we were yesterday? The 
place that we discovered—that no one knows of 
but ourselves? (Xéses.) 

Alay. Exactly. Suppose we walk down there 
and—see whether the tide has washed out the 
names we wrote in the sand. (Laug/zng.) 

Capt. D. By all means, (Zaking her um- 
brella from table.) Come along. (Aside, as they 
exeunt.) 1 wonder if she is making a fool of me. 

(Zxeunt by side door. Enter EMMY TRAVERS 
through curtains, followed by DICK MAYTHORN.) 

Emmy. O dear! she’s gone. You should 
have seen her. Indeed, Dick, she has it very 





bad. She’s desperately in love with your friend 
D’Alroy. She was raving over his photo. at an 
awful rate. 

Dick. O, bother take him and his photo! My 
dear Emmy, I don’t care a rap about him, or his 
photograph, or May, or any body. What do I 
care if she .'s desperately in love with him! That 
don’t interest me. J/’m desperately in love with 
you, and I want to get your promise to be my 
wife, before I'll disten to a word on any other 
subject. Do you understand ? 

Emmy. (Standing by table.) Don’t talk such 
nonsense—I couldn’t think of marrying a school- 
boy. 

Dick. (With an injured air.) A schoolboy! 
O, Emmy, that’s awfully unkind of you. College 
isn’t exactly school. I’m in my senior year now, 
and when I graduate I’m going in for law, and 
then I’ll be sure to make lots of money, and we 
can take a nice little house, and live very com- 
fortably, 

Emmy, Castles in the air. 

Dick. Who said anything about castles. 

Emmy. O, you know what I mean! . 

Dick. (Laughing.) Come now, (Putting his 
arm about her and drawing her down on to the 
sofa,) promise me. 

Emmy. But I want to tell yor about my little 
joke first, I have done such a very clever thing ; 
I can’t keep it to myself; I must share it with 
some one. 

Dick. But I don’t want to hear it. I’ve got 
such a big heartful of love for you, that I must 
share that. . 

Emmy. But it won’t do to make love to nie 
and 





here; suppose some one should come in 
they’re all the time in and out of this parlor, 
Dick. Come away, then (rising). I know a 
jolly hole in the rocks that nobody will ever 
think of. I found it about a week ago, and we 
can be sure that no one will interrupt us there. 
Emmy. You're an awful tease. (Aside.) The 
dear boy, he’s a perfect little darling. (A/oud.) 
And you'll listen to my joke, too—my mistake— 
won’t you ? 





ha! ha! my methodical mistake 

Dick. .Not till you’ve given your word yon’ll 
be Mrs. Maythorn. 

Emmy (rising). 1 don’t think I'll do it, but 
you can try to persuade me. (Aside.) Now for 
some fun. 

Dick (as they go out). Trust me to make love! 
I can persuade her. 

(Exeunt Dick and Emmy by side door.) 


(Enter MAY MAYTHORN and Captain D’ALROY 
through curtains.) 

Capt. D’ Alroy. How any one ever found out 
that spot is more than I can tell, 1 was positive 
we'd have it all to ourselves; and to find those 
fellows down there smoking, it’s confoundedly 
exasperating. 
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May. But there’s no one here. 

Capt. Dd. 
wasn’t wholly without interest, was it, dear? 

May. Indeed it wasn’t. 

Capt, D. Come, now, sit down beside me. 
You’ve promised to be my wife, you know; and 
we’re going side by side, henceforth, aren’t we ? 
( Zhey sit down on sofa.) 

May (bashfully). Yes, 

Capt. D. (looking lovingly down at her.) And 
only to think how near I came losing you? By 
jove! I ought to go and thank Fanny Fairfax for 
settifig® me free. 

May (looking up at him doubtfully). 1 shall 
always be afraid that you do love Fanny; that 
you only asked me to spite her. O, Jack! do 
you care anything for her ? 

Capt. D. Care for her! 
driven her from my heart. 


You have quite 
I have been longing 
to take you in my arms for ever so long. Every 
time I saw your round white arms I said to my- 
self, “I'd give all I’m worth to feel them about 
my neck.” Every time I looked into your pretty 
face I grew hungry to taste those “ ripe red lips ” 
(deaning down and kissing her), and yet I don’t 





believe I’d have taken the courage—it looks so 
awfully mean, you know, to be thrown over one 
day by one girl, and to propose the next day to 
another. I’m sure I shouldn’t have felt up to it 
this afternoon, if you hadn’t given me that little 
encouragement. 

May. 


I encourage you? 


Did 

Could you see that I was in 
O, I did try so hard to hide it. 
What did you wish me to under- 


(Astonished.) Encouragement ! 
love with you ? 

Capt. D. 
stand by itthen? (Smzding.) When a young 
woman does such a thing, a man must needs 
think she has some /2¢¢/e regard for him. 

May. But whatdid Ido? (Pussledly.) Vm 
sure [ don’t know what you are talking about. 

Capt. D. 
meant it as a mark of friendship, but I took it to 
mean a little more. I daresay I was a little vain, 


It’s no matter. I suppose you only 


so we'll say no more— 

May. (dlnterrupting.) But we wil] say more 
about it. You are talking in riddles, and 1 want 
you to explain yourself. 

Capt. D. What a temper you have. (Smooth- 
ing her cheek.) 
seems very short. I'll give you a gleam of light, 
see if you can follow it up. Do you remember 
anything about a photograph ? 

May. 
It was very good of you to send it to me; but I’m 

I didn’t 
Did you 


May, my darling, your memory 


(Looking down and speaking slowly.) 


sure I didn’t let it make a dunce of me. 
presume upon it, did 1?—O, Jack! 
see me? 

Capt. D. (Looking puzzled.) 


course I saw you. 


See you? Of 
I don’t think 
I’m sure I sent 


But don’t bother 


I see you now, 
I saw you presuming, though. 


you nothing to presume on. 





about it. I don’t think any the less of you be- 
And the walk to the cliff and back | cause you did it. 


I shall have it framed in gold 
(fe puis 
his hand inside his coat and draws out a photo- 
graph.) 

May. 
sent you nothir 
her pocket.) 

Capt. D. What did I send you? 

(May holds the photograph up before him.) 

Capt. D. (dn surprise.) 
it? 

May. 
an envelope, and was left in the office for me. 

‘Capt. D. (Aside, gladly.) And 
she was kissing. Then she does really love me. 
( Aloud.) 
from me that you sent me this, was it? (//o/ding 
up the photograph before her.) 

May. (ln surprise.) 

Capt. D. Do you deny sending it? If 
didn’t, pray who did ? 

May. Vm I don’t know. I 
have done such a thing for worlds. 


by Tiffany, and always carry it here. 


But you did send me something, and I 
(Drawing pholograph from 


ao 
1g. 


Where did you get 


Surely you ought to know. It came in 


it was that 


And it was because you received that 


How did you get that ? 
you 
sure wouldn’t 
How could 
you think me bold enough? But you did send 
me this, didn’t you ? 

Capt. D.» On my word, I didn’t. 

(Footsteps and laughter heard outside ) 

May. ( Whispering.) 
Had we not best go out? ( Rising.) 

Capt. D. (Rising.) Come this The 
sun’s not so warnt now ; we’ll go for a stroll on the 
beach. . (Z.xeunt CAPTAIN D’ALROY and MAY 
through curtains at back.) 

(Enter EMMY TRAVERS and DICK MAYTHORN 
by door at side.) 

I think those fellows are horrid. 


Some one is coming, 


way. 


The 


idea of their finding out your hole in the rocks! 


Emmy. 


Why must men have all the sweets of life wo 
themselves ? 


Dick. I don’t know why ; but they do, that’s 
a fact. I’ve a good-sized sweet here. (Putting 


his arm around her.) 

May. (Peeping through curtains and whis- 
pering to CAPTAIN D’ALROy.) O! I say! here’s 
our Dick making love to Emmy Travers. 
watch them. 

(CAPTAIN D'ALROY and MAY watch from be- 
hind the curtain.) 

Emmy. I’ve given you my 
promise, and you must let me tell you my story. 
(She sits on sofa, DICK beside her.) 

Dick. 
month or so, like Fanny Fairfax did of Jack 
D’ Alroy ? 

Emmy. 
isn’t tired 


Let’s 


Now stop it. 


But you won’t get tired of me ina 


No, to be,sure I won't. But then 


she of him. She loves him just as 
much as ever; but she likes to play with him, you 
know. 


Dick. 
Jack never speaks to her again, 


Then it serves her jolly well right, if 
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Emmy. Now, do be still. Ha! ha!—O dear! 
such jolly fun! 

Dick. But it’s no fun at all; it’s very serious 
—’pon my word it is. A man don’t like to be 
trifled with by any girl. 

Will you stop talking? I want to 
How I madea 


Emmy. 
tell you this little joke I played. 
mistake, you know—a methodical mistake. 

Dick. Well, what was it? I daresay it was 
something clever ! 

Emmy. O,it was! You know Fanny Fair- 
fax and I are great friends, and so she told me all 
about her row with Jack, and about a squabble 
she had with your sister. Well, this morning I 
was looking over her album, and there I foufd 
the photographs of both her adversaries. ‘ Good 
heavens, Fanny!” said I, “ what are you doing 
with these ? 33 
* Forgot all about them,” she said, and asked me 
to do it for her. Ha! ha! ha! you may imagine 
I did it. But 4ow, do you think ? 

Dick. I'm sure I don’t know, 
the office, I suppose. 


Why don’t you send them back! 


Left them in 


I sent 
them wrongly; reversed them, you know; sent 
Jack’s picture to May, and May’s to Jack—ha! 
ha! ha!—wasn’t it a lark ? 

Dick. Surely you didn’t do that; 
rather hard on all parties, wasn’t it ? 

Emmy, It was awfully jolly. 

Dick (looking very solemn). But only think! 
it puts them all in sucha bad light. It makes 
Jack seem to be making love to May, and May— 
yes, confound it all—it makes May seem to be 
making a very bold bid for Jack. It was awfully 


Emmy. O yes, but I made a mistake. 


it was 


wrong of you, dear! 
Now don’t begin by scolding me. 
Dick. Wm not; but (visiag) I'm going to 
look D’Al. up, and explain ittohim, I wouldn’t 
have him think May quite such a girl as that. 
Emmy. O, don’t tell them. (Za~/er Capr. 
D’ALROY, with MAY on his arm.) It can’t do 
any harm, a little joke like that. 
Capt. D. Quite right you are, Miss Travers. 
It Aas done no harm. It has done a great deal 


Emmy. 


of good, 

May. It was very kind of you, Dick ; I never 
knew you were such a good brother before. 

Emmy. O, how mean of you to listen! 

Capt. D. Since we were the interested pasties, 
and were puzzling over the riddle that you have 
just solved, I think we did perfectly right; now, 
don’t you ? 

Emmy, O, Im not angry at you for it. I 
never get angry. 

Dick. Nor I. I’m too happy to be angry. 
May, dear, here's your new sister, 

(EMMY and MAY laugh at each other and 
curtsey.) 

May. 
brother. 


And Dick, dear, here’s your new 





(Dick and D’ ALROY shake hands warmiy.) 


Capt. D. What a happy family! 
Emmy. And it all arose from a Alethodtcal 
Mistake. 


Capt. D’ALRoyY. 
MAY MAYTHORN. 


EMMY TRAVERS. 
Dick MAYTHORN. 
[ Curtains | 
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KuN For Tre Fireside. 
A HELP TO MOTHERS. o 
Planting the Christmas Tree. 


- JESSIE E, RINGWALT. 

The beautiful commemoration of the holy day 
of Christ’s birth has been long represented by the 
manger, with the mother and child; and above 
this has grown and blossomed, instead of the 
stately palm-tree of Asia, the hardy pine of 
Northern Europe. Welcomed into the domes- 
ticity of home, its branches were laden with gifts 
for the children, and it became the bright centre 
around which revolved the frolics of the reunited 
family ; while above all still hovered the Christ 
child, with its silent monition, and the angel 
yearly reannounced the good tidings of the Go» 
pel—* Peace on earth, good will to men!” 

The German, bringing his wife and children to 
seek a new home in America, brought the Chris® 
mas tree, as a portion of his household, and the 
custom has been introduced widely throughout 
the land. 

The tree is by some persons made to be a mat 
ter of great elaboration, and all the appliances of 
wealth are lavished upon its adornment; but 
under such cultivation it only becomes anothei 
article of luxury, and loses much of its distinctive 
character as the family shelter, planted for the 
delights of childhood and the reunions of age. 

The preparations are often surrounded with 
great mystery, the tree being planted and trimmed 
by the older members of the household, while the 
fiction is maintained that the gifts and ornaments 
are prepared by unknown and mystic ministers, 
This pretty fancy seems to have originally be- 
longed to the tree; but in our utilitarian age 
children generally refuse to believe that St. 
Nicholas descends the chimney on the night be 
fore Christmas, with his pack upon his back, and 
repudiate with disdain, as a fable, that the big 
seed-cake ever comes through the keyhole, 

To this opposition many parents surrender at 
discretion, and take the children into confidence 
throughout the whole of the arrangements; and 
the fun of the fireside centres round the tree 


from its planting to the final touch of ornamenta- 
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tion, secrecy only being preserved upon the 
matter of the distribution of presents. 

Very handsome and expensive evergreens are 
sometimes used, and occasionally even preserved 
n tubs that can 
When 


the children are the principal actors in the fun, 


from season to season, growing i 
be moved into the house for the holidays. 


it is, of course, much better that the tree should 
Almost 


any can be used, cedar, pine and spruce being 


be inexpensive and readily supplied. 


he most popular; the prickly holly with its 
bright berries serving as a beautiful wreathing for 
doorways, windows, picture-frames, and looking 
especially well so arranged around chandeliers 
that the light shines through the branches. 

The largest trees are frequently set in a frame- 
vork of timber to hold them in place, but any of 
moderate size can be conveniently planted in a 
small tub or large flower-pot filled in with fine 
coals, which compact firmly about it and keep it 
steady. Some green paper can’be readily pasted 
over the tub, so as to hide unsightly crevices, and 
some moss laid overall. A little garden or farm 
at the foot of the tree, such as has been described 
as fabricated out of paper, furnishes the children 
much pleasing amusement ; and mosses, minerals, 
shells and toy animals, make a fine landscape, 
with scraps of evergreen for trees, and some 


glass or silver paper for a lake or mver, 


looking- 
A house on a mossy mound with a few dolls, 
woolly sheep or chickens disposed on the decliv- 
il 


fence cut like palings out of paper, manufactured 


y, are regarded as a great achievement; while a 


from tiny twigs, or a wall built of small pieces of 
stone, will furnish to a child an amount of gratifi- 
cation utterly inexplicable to the grown-up mind, 

To increase the genuine fun for the fireside, the 
children should be encouraged to manufacture 
as much of the trimming as possible. 

Most effective and easy of preparation are long 
paper chains, that can be fastened at the top of 
the tree, and allowed to drop in irregular fes- 
toons from to A very simple 
chain is made by taking a long strip of paper, 
two and a-half inches in breadth, and doubling 
it sharply down the middle. Then cut alter- 
nately from each side of the strip, always taking 
care not to Cut quite to the furthest edge of the 
strip. When the strip Is unfolded, there will be 
seen a delicate chain of fragile loops, as shown 


branch branch. 


in Figure 1. 

The paper for this purpose should have the 
same tint on both sides; but a very handsome and 
stronger chain can be made fabricated out of the 
high-colored papers, that are tinted only on one 
side. For this take a strip of paper four inches 
in length and nearly one in width. Fold it 
sharply a little inwards from each edge, so as to 
make a narrow band entirely concealing the 
blank or untinied side of the paper. Touch one 





end of this band slightly with paste, and slip it 
neatly within the other end, pinch these ends 


Fig. 1. 








firmly together, and a strong loop or link is fin- 
ished. After folding the second band in the same 
manner, slip it through the first link before past 
ing, and they will be interlocked. Long links 
are more speedily prepared, but short links look 
better, and when made of crimson, deep blue or 
gold, they will well repay the labor expended, 
and can be preserved for use from year to year. 
Strings of popped corn are frequently used as fes- 
toons, and cranberries also serve the same purpose. 

At the top of the tree, where the ornaments 
should be light, paper flowers, such as roses and 
chrysanthemums, look well. Stars, hearts and 
other shapes cut from bright paper, and threaded 
on long strands of yellow or red wool, can be fes- 
tooned among the branches with excellent effect, 
Fig, 2. 

~~ 
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and 3, 





° 
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The shapes given in the diagrams 
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such as stars, hearts, crescents, harps, anchors, 
axes and pitchers, although very simple, can be 
greatly varied. A pattern of each should be 
carefully cut in common stiff paper If, for 
example, a star is cut in several tints, such as 
scarlet and blue, and pasted back to back, it can 
be strung upon the tree so as to show both sides 
as it swings, A small star in red pasted in the 
centre of a large star in yellow makes a gay effect, 
and these changes can be greatly varied by a lit- 
tle ingénuity. A harp made in green on one side 
and blue on the other, with strings of narrow 
strips of gold or silver, is pretty, and a further al- 
teration can be arranged by making the base of a 
contrasting color, or placing a little picture upon 
it. The pitcher can be greatly varied—a rim, 
handle and base can be made of a contrasting 
color, with a tiny star or picture on the side. The 
anchor is alse susceptible of variation, the upper 
part being made to contrast with the lower. 

A butterfly will repay the exercise of consider- 
able ingenuity, but an easy way of producing a 
good effect is by simply cutting the entire shape 
out of one tint of paper and then cutting in the 
wings some small irregular holes or spots. Be- 
hind these, paper of a contrasting color can be 
placed, and then the same shape with varied 
punctures can be pasted beneath of another color. 
If the wings are then bent upwards to show both 
sides, it can be tied upon a twig, as if poised for 
flight. If several butterflies are shaped exactly 
in duplicate out of various colors, a neat effect can 
be produced by cutting them apart between the 
front and back, and pasting the two parts in con- 
trasting colors together. 

Stars and hearts of a variety of sizes can, how- 
ever, be urged as producing the greatest show 
with the least expenditure of time and labor, as 
they can be pasted upon each other in a great va- 
riety of contrasting effects. A few half moons in 
silver or gold paper, threaded upon a string with 
such stars increases the variety of color. An axe 
with golden head and scarlet handle can be quite 
thrilling; the liberty bell and shield require more 








skill and patience. The chariot in Figure 3 has 
been very much admired, with a body of gold 





upon crimson runners, and two small heads at 
the top to personate the happy occupants. 

Another very simple ornament is made by 
placing a piece of paper four inches by five 
around a stiff shred of common paper, and past 
ing the edges so as to retain itasaroll, Fringe 
the ends, place a bright band of contrasting color 
around it near each end, .ud a star in the middle 
of the side; then swing it to the tree by a handle 
of paper folded like one of the links of the chain, 

The fourth diagram is intended for a sledge ap- 
propriate to the season. If the side pieces and 
back are all turned upwards and wheels attached, 
it is recognized by childish eyes as a hay-wagon; 
but with the sides turned down and back up, it 
serves satisfactorily for a sleigh. ‘To economize the 
scraps, it is well to cut any small square, fold it 
three times as described in making paper roses, 
then cut a curve at the top and an indentation at 
the side, and upon unfolding, find a neat little de- 
sign suited to ornament some larger figure. 

All the patterns given have been quite success- 
fully made by small children, and with a small 
supply of colored papers the little fingers can be 
soon taught to furnish an effect of bright decora- 
tion that cannot be equaled without a considera- 
ble expenditure in the gay trifles prepared by the 
toy-makers. If carefully taken care of, only a 
few additional novelties will be needed in subse- 
quent years; but above and beyond all money 
































valuation, will be found the store of fun for the 
fireside during the long December evenings, when 
old and young can exercise their ingenuity and 
taste in uniting in these pretty manufacturers, 
laying up a fund of bright memories to be re- 
called in after years, when the home circle may 
be perhaps dispersed forever, 
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BY INO CHURCHILL. 

“ Kittie Clover! just as sure as you are living 
your soft little song of a life, it snows!” ex- 
claimed gay fosy Fisher, rushing in upon-her 
friend like a small whirlwind. “ As I came up 
this tiresome road, I felt two flakes on my cheek, 
and one on my nose. Grandpa has been prog- 
nosticating for three rheumatic days, and Uncle 
John’s tri-weekly ‘ Times’ says: ‘clearing, cloudy, 
verging to colder, snowy weather, may be ex- 
pected, and falling barometer.’ What would you 
have more in the way of signs which were never 
known to fail in the dryest time? So, Kittie 
mine, prepare. We are going to have a grand 
sleigh-ride to Southford—start about noon, have a 
supper when we arrive, and wind up with a long, 
merry dance home by moonlight. Won't that be 
glorious? Tossed up in a hurry, like the old 
lady’s rolls, and sure to come out ‘light as a 
puff.’ It’s to be a ‘straw-ride,’ you see; the 
boys are going to get two great crates, each to be 
drawn by four horses, so that we can be pretty 
well stowed in for warmth and fun. 
My two brothers, all 


Everybody 
is going—our set, I mean. 
the Dixons and Carters, the Hammonds 
Wilsons, Ed and Joe Barlow, and—and—Charley 
Allen. I volunteered to notify all the girls. We 
are to meet to-morrow in our barn to fit up the 


and 


crates, see who is to go with who, and to make 
general arrangements. Grandpa says, if we will 
be ‘ kind o’ keerful’, we may make a fire in the old 
rusty stove in the corner, to warm our hands and 
noses by while we work.’ So you are duly 
warned that if you fail to go, you will lose more 
fun than you can make up during the rest of 
your natural life.”’ 

“Oh, Josy!” laughed the bewildered Kittie, 
her eyes beginning to sparkle, ‘‘do take breath. 
“ Suppose it does not snow; the ground is bare 
enough now.” 

“It will,” interrupted Josy. “It’s got to, all 
to-night and most of to-morrow, clearing off just 
in time for the paths to get broken by next day 
noon, There are dreadful things resulting from 
a green Christmas, Kittie Clover, as you ought to 
know ; so this is to be the finest and whitest the 
sun ever shone upon,” 

«Oh, it’s Christmas you are going ?” 

“Why, yes—just hear the child; is not that 
what I’ve been saying? Now, come over to- 
morrow. Good-bye. I’ve got miles to travel, 
with the prospect of getting ankle-deep in snow- 
banks.”’ 

“]T wish / was growed up,” lisped little May, 
Kittie’s five-year-old sister, who had been an 
interested listener. “Won't it be pleasant, 
mamma ?” 

“Yes, dear, very pleasant,’ said thoughtful 
mamma, a smile on her comely lips, 





“ Do you think Benjie would take me out on 
his sled ?” 

“ Yes, if he has not laid other plans; if he has, 
I will take you myself.” 

“Oh! oh! I’d rather have you to play with, 
mamma, than anybody, ’cause you are so nice,” 

“And I shall like it, too, Chickee ; you know 
papa will be away.” 

“ Chickee,”’ cuddled up in the smallest possible 
space on her high stool close to the window, 
strained her blue eyes watching for snow-flakes, 
which, after a while, began to come lazily down, 
like fairy feathers afloat for a holiday. 

“Oh! oh! them’s comed, Kittie,” said 
little witch, shouting with glee. 

Kittie patted the fat cheek, she felt so happy 
and bright, while hurrying through with her 
evening work. ‘Come, pet,” she said, catching 
up the delighted child ; “ I’m going with chickies 
to roost.” 

Down on the frozen earth all night the fleecy 
coverlid settled, and when Kittie sprang from ‘her 
cosy bed, and threw up the sash to greet the 
morning, the bluff old frost-king right plentifully 
powdered her hair, as though she were a belle 
of the olden time, 

“+ Them’s comed,’ sure enough,’ 
delight ; and before she was fairly downstairs her 
brother, who was at the interesting age of 
thirteen, had her floundering in the snow, rub- 
bing her cheeks with a will, Laughing and 
scrambling, she escaped him at last, running into 
the breakfast room with ruddy face and beaming 
Mamma smiled; she was proud of her 


the 


’ 


she cried, in 


eyes. 
pretty, gentle girl. 

It is amusing to observe the change the first 
snow produces in the country village. It so 
quickens everything. The long-unused imple- 
ments for path-making are ferreted out, sleighs 
are dragged down from the barn-loft, harnesses 
are oiled, and accompanying belis “ rubbed up.” 
The blacksmith’s shop is the centre of hurry and 
confusion; horses and oxen must be speedily 
sharp-shod, while news and gossip are briskly 
interchanged. Farmers have been waiting for 
this. ‘There will be more frequent market-days 
to the nearest city. Next winter’s wood, which 
all summer has been seasoning in the forest, must 
be hauled down on the great flat sledges. Boys, 
too, come out of comparative quietude; sleds are 
pulled from unheard-of-places, and thick boots 
are rendered thoroughly water-proof. ‘There is 
coasting to be indulged m, forts to be builded and 
bombarded, mock battles to be lost or won, and 
whatever else young blood run riot might suggest. 

How it snowed! How Kittie, riding down on 
Ed Barlow’s sled, pelted her charioteer with the 
snow she grasped as she sped along, and how he 
paid her off with a resounding school-boy kiss as 
he landed her safely within Grandpa Fisher’s 
barn ! 
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She was welcomed with a shout, and pressed 
immediately into service. 

Perhaps my readers—city bred—may not un- 
derstand all the intricacies, real and implied, by 
the term “straw ride ;” 
scarce approve of frolic at the price of strict for- 
mality. Great crates—such as are used for pack- 
ing crockery—are procured and fastened securely 


or, if they did, would 


upon sleigh-bodies or sledgesg the open wicker 
work is firmly interlaced with straw, and straw 
thickly strewn upon the floor, then cushions are 
placed cosily about; so, with the high straw walls 
excluding the cold air, an opening only forward 
toward the road, and upward toward the sky, 
with magical moonlight and wildering motion, a 
merry party, merrily inclined, may challenge the 
realm of comedy for fun. 

Busy hands were at work that day, and chat- 
tering tongues kept time. Josy Fisher “died a 
laughing” for the hundredth time. Ralph 
Dixon’s head was a very porcupine of bristling 
straws. Indeed, straws were everywhere, and 
Grandpa Fisher's barn came nearer to conflagra- 
tion than ever in its history before. 

A slight cloud had come over Charles Allen’s 
face, just as Kittie arrived, which grew deeper 
and darker as the hours went on; but no one 
seemed to note, in the general scramble and 
mirth—such creatures of the hour and circum- 
stances are we. 

Just as the work was completed, the snow 
ceased, and the setting sun shot up a few rays of 
dazzling glory, 

“Jo — Josy —Josephine!’’ exclaimed Kittie, 
“your prophecy has come true.” 

“TI hold my honors reverently,”’ quoth Josy, 
clasping her brown hands together, as they all 
stood for a moment, looking toward the flaming 
west, 

“ Good-bye; and all hail for to-morrow,” cried 
young Barlow; and before Kittie was aware of 
his intention, he had her on the sled, bound for 
her home. She was conscious of a little uneasi- 
ness, which increased rather than diminished dur- 
ing the evening hours ; and when she had dreamed 
her dreams, and fairly opened her eyes on Christ- 
mas morn, she knew that she had slept but fit- 
fully. It was not because of anxiety regarding 
Santa Claus, for papa had thoughtfully left for 
her a tippet and fur-trimmed hood, which for 
dainty becomingness was nice and white as any 
ermine; neithtr had there been doubts for the 
fineness of the day, since the glittering winter 
stars had winked at her all night; and the morn, 
now it lad come, was a pean—a poem—a prom- 
ise of Paradise, So she took on her lips a song, 
and flitted about with her mother in the home 
preparations; bunt now, nearing noon time, she 
went to her room with a growing feeling that she 
should not makesone of the pleasure party. Well, 
at any rate, she had a lovely time yesterday—or 





' thought she had in its passing—but who wants to 


weigh out sugar and spices, and have no taste of 
the cake? She tied on her warm cloak and new 
tippet, and donned her hood, and stood as pretty 
a specimen of pinky whiteness as one would 
wish to see, Their house was sitdated on a hill; 
from her elevated window she could see the great 
sleighs were moving about; they had each taken 
separate streets, gathering up the girls, till finally 
they met at some point on the main road, and 
struck off together. The horses shook their flag- 
trimmed heads, setting the bells a-jingle ; she 
could hear and see for a moment, and then all 
was gone, like a flash of light and a sound of 
joy. Her heart had beaten with alternate fear 
and expectancy; but now it dropped like a 
leaden ball! They had gone without her; and 
the bitter tears weiled slowly up, 

What should she do? Down their own home 
hill in the back yard mamma and Chickee were 
sliding—-pretty mother, scarce forty yet, and 
happy, rosy sister. They had expected to do 
without her, and she cou/d not stay at home. She 
threw up the window and looked out, her eye 
taking the sweep of another hill, not far distant 
by air-line, though to reach its summit involved 
somewhat of descent—a run along the level road, 
and then a rather tedious climbing. In a lonely 
house at the very top of this hill had lived a Mrs. 
Goberlia, for two years or more— Granny 
Goblin,” the rude boys called her, deciaring her 
uncanny. She was a stern, soured woman, past 
middle life, and had repelled all friendly ap- 
proaches with quick disdain, though she looked 
at every one with eager, questioning glance, as 
though she would wrest from them whatever 
knowledge they might possess of her or hers; 
and she sat of a Sunday in her obscure pew in 
church, as if a-hungered for some crumb of com- 
fort or drop of healing. Those who deemed her 
not too well supplied with worldly goods would 
occasionally send her gifts from garden and 
stere, which met with but grim acceptance. 

With recurring persistence, Kittie’s eye and 
thoughts seemed to wander toward this house. 
“ Ridiculous!” she exclaimed, dashing away a 
tear that was about to congeal on her cheek. 

«“ Well, why not ?” she said again aloud, as the 
theught again pressed itself, “ they say the lone 
woman is sour and cross; perhaps she is un- 
happy. I might go on homeepathic principles— 
‘similia similibus curantur’—only 1 am _ not 
cross, but so disappointed.’’ And the sobs came 
thick and fast. 

“Oh! I must stop! Benjie will be home to 
dinner soon, and mother will comein, I will 
go to ‘Granny Goblin's; there must be a bond 
recalling to her mind 


” 


of sympathy between us ; 
how two months ago, whew her freshly-ironed 
white dress hung out doors for an airing before 
being donned for the party, the strange woman 
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came in and almost demanded it of her—** she 
had dreamed dreams, and had need of it ’—and 
she, not knowing what else to do, had let it go, 
and worn her less-becoming cambric. Benjie said 
it was wanted for a “ghost robe.”” Now, when 
she herself had come metaphorically against a 
wall, her thoughts had turned in this unwonted 
direction. She 
was but eighteen, and had been so happy and 


Here she broke down again. 


hopeful! , 

It was trying to encounter the quick eye of af- 
fection, as she went down to the home-room., 

“Ts it not late, my dear?” asked her mother, “ I 
thought you were to go at twelve.” 

“ Yes, mother, they: have gone without me.” 
Benjie gave a prolonged whistle, and Chickee’s 
lips began to quiver, 

“ How did it happen, my child? ” 

“ Don't ask me now, please; but help me to be 
brave,” gasped Kittie, a suspicious tremulousness 
in her voice. “I have decided to spend the 
afternoon with poor Jonely Mrs. Goberlin.” 

Ben gave a groan, Her mother could not help 
smiling. ‘On the plan of the freezing traveler, 
who restored warmth and life to his own body by 
vigorously rubbing his fallen companion ? ” 

“‘Somewhat so, mother.” 

“ Then you shall have part of our dinner; one 
of the chickens, some good slices of turkey and 


” 


beef,” said the wise mother, preparing the basket. 
“A hunk of chicken-pie,” supplemented Ben. 
“And it,” piped 
Chickee. 
“Yes, indeed,” said mother. 


pudding with plums in 
‘Now, Kittie, 
toast your feet well, and Benjie will draw your 
baggage up. I see the snow-plow has madea 
fine path.” 

“ Pile on,” says Ben, “ you can ride yourself to 
the foot of Goblin hull, if you'll walk up.” 

So off they went; and in less than twenty 

minutes, Kittie stood at her neighbor’s door, 
basket in hand. 
” said 
Ben, calling, as he sped away, “ can’t come for 
you till ten o’clock—going off coasting with the 
fellows on Round Hill.” 

It was with some trepidation that she knocked ; 
and a kind of blank dismay feil upon her, when 
she found that neither her presence or her contri- 
bution were desired. 

“I was coming in,” ventured Kittie, timidly. 

“ What for ?’’ asked the woman. 

“To keep Christmas with you, if I may.” 

The woman stood considering a moment, and 
then, in a dull, apathetic way, said : 

“Come in,” with a mutter to herself— one 
day more or less, will not matter.’ 

The house was comfortable enough, Kittie 
found, though utterly barren of all such decora- 


“ Wish you joy with the old vinegar-jug, 


tions as adorn most houses. A large bundle in 


one corner of the room, seemed the only thing 





that had not grown to the floor, though the fire in 
the small stove sent forth a grateful heat. 

Kittie felt embarrassed and awkward, as if she 
had trespassed, maybe, upon the sanctuary of a 
heart which knew but too well its own bitterness. 
How should she overcome the heavy atmosphere, 
and rouse the woman to anything like pleasure ? 
For, now that she had really looked at her, she 
saw that the staring black eyes had lost their 
half-expectant, eager expression, in a settled sul- 
lenness. 

“ Let me play I am your daughter, and set the 
table right nicely for you, and we will dine 
together.” 

“Who said I had a daughter?” almost de- 
manded the woman, a sudden glare lighting up 
her sad face. 

Kittie did not reply; but went on with her 
work, really interested in having the table look 
well. “Come, mother,” she said, “I'll move up 
your chair. I want you to taste a bit of every 
nice-dish. If you and I are lonely or heart-sic 
to-day, we will try and forget ’’—here she choked, 

“You 
“this tea is strong and warming;” 
This 


reward ; yet she could not help thinking of what 


are good,” vouchsaled the woman; 
and she ate 
and drank with a relish. was Kittie’s 
was to have been, and the merry repast the girls 
and boys were just now sitting down to; but she 
must not think—that way lay repining, and a 
burst of tears, So she chatted pleasantly of the 
local news, and the doings round about, getting 
no answer to be sure, but her own voice was 
better than silence. 


long as possible, and made grand pretense of 


She lingered at the table as 


clearing away, but that was over at last, and She 
must perforce sitdown, How dreary it was; and 
how altogether strange that she should be here ; 
if only her companion would speak, or get out her 
knitting! But the clock kept ticking, and the 
evening deepening, and the glittering beams of 
a moon near its full lit up the out-lying snow to 
ghastliness, 

“Don’t you want to go home?” asked the 
woman, at length, glancing uneasily atthe bundle 
and at the time, 

‘No, no” (she absolutely dared not); “ my 
for me at ten. I will sing,” 
she said, ¢ommencing a Christmas carol; but it 


brother will come 


died on ber lips for want of aliment—there must 
be brilliant lights and festive wreaths and pervad- 
ing joy for that. Then she tried “ The Sweet 
drawing sweet comfort therefrom, 
The woman had 
drawn near, and was listening intently. “We 
shall meet on that beautiful shore,’’ came the 
refrain, 

“ You think we shall ?”’ was asked. 

* Yes,” 


«And not here? 


Bye and Bye,” 
as she sang it over and again. 


Do you think we shall meet 


here ?” 
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“Ves, oh yes,’ answered Kittie, absently, 
thinking perhaps of her own dear interests. 

“ Oh, bless you! Heaven bless you for coming.” 

She rose then, and lighted the candles, putting 
one, as if by habit, in the room opposite. A 
strange room Kittie saw—all in white; the bed, 
the scant drapery of the window, the toilet fur- 
nishing, and even the carpet, was spread over with 
spotless cloth ; it looked like a death-chamber, 
and some kind of a white robe lay across the 
couch, It gave the young girl a shudder, as the 
candle burned low and the moonlight gleamed 
in. How should she endure the remaining time ? 
The eighto’clock train had but just come in; she 
heard the whistle as it rushed by in the distance. 
All life and bustle and joy were passing by that 
lone habitation—none stopping. How strange it 
would be to come to such a desolated plain on 
her own life journey! Ah, but there was a sound 
of approaching footsteps. Oh { whata relief; her 
brother must have come, There was a moment’s 
hesitation’ outside, then the door quietly opened, 
and a girl of some twenty-three years stepped in, 
neatly dressed and softly spoken. 

“ Mother,” she said, half in apology, half in 
appeal. 

The woman started up and sprang forward, 
but seemed to check herself, as she exclaimed 
* Martha !”’ in a tone of reproach, rather than of 
welcome. 

“Are you not glad, mother?” almost wailed 
the girl. 

“ Why went ye away? I would ask,” said the 
mother, by her stern will quenching the fond 
light that zou/d leap to her eye. 

“ Because of your husband, mother! I dared 
not stay, and I cou/d not tell you. Do not ask me 
now. Neither could I apprise you of my where- 
abouts, lest, since he stood in my father’s place, 
he might claim the authority to bring me home.” 

*“ Hush, child; he is dead.” 

* I know, mother, and would have come to 
you; but you left your home, to go no one knew 
whither. I have but just found a clue that I fol- 
lowed out, it seems, to success,” 

“ How know I where you have been—a wan- 
derer over the face of the earth ?—or with what 
color you have come?” 

The girl drew herself up; she looked like her 
mother then—the proud light gleaming straight 
from her eye, like the beacon-star flashing out on 
the sea. But she said no word, except, handing 
out a note—* You will believe this.” 

The woman took it, and read aloud: 

* I, Joseph Ramsey, minister of the gospel, by 
the grace of God, do hereby certify that Martha 
Johnson, has been in my honse since June Io, 
1876, a beloved and cherished member, and is 
soon, by the will of heaven, to become the wife 
of my only son.” 

There was no gainsaying such a statement, 








*‘And your sou/ is white? You will come into 
this room? I made it for a test when I dreamed 
you would come. You dare enter it, with God’s 
eye upon you?” 

“Yes,” she said, stepping within the little white 
chamber, with unshod feet, and uncovered head 
—coming forth with the white robe upon her, 
her hands clasped over her heaving bosom, and 
her eyes softly radiant. She forestalled in thought, 
perhaps, the moment when she should come 
forth a bride. 

“My child! my child! my own, own child!” 
cried the strange mother, hugging the sweet girl 
to her fond, hungry breast. ‘* My child, you have 
come; and yet I almost had not been here. I 
had come to despair, and was going, when this 
early night fell, to be a wanderer over the cold, 
barren world; and I complained, in my folly, of 
the Lord, that he had sent me a hindrance.” 

“In the sweet bye-and-bye we shall meet on 
that beautiful shore”—she began; the song 
seemed to her so new and so dear. And Kittie, 
seeing that she was unneeded, unheeded, quietly 
put on her wraps and went out. Oh, how still 
and white was the earth in its silver sheen !—and 
she all alone in the whiteness. She was not 
afraid now. She had been heaven-directed— 
was heaven-protected, Oh! what had been this 
day to her—this Christmas day—its purposes un- 
fulfilled? Meditating still upon the fact that all 
our great influences are indefinable, she had 
reached the foot of the hill and was about turning 
the corner to the level road, when she almost ran 





against some one who exclaimed, “ Kittie!” in 
utter amazement—“ Kittie, I thought you went on 
the sleighing party!” 

“But I didn’t, you see,” said Kittie, coming 
suddenly down from the upper skies, “ I thought 


, 


you went, Charley.” 

“ Well, I didn’t either, you see. Why did you 
not go with Barlow? He asked you, didn’t he ?” 

~ Fea.” 

“ You let him kiss you, Kittie.” 

“I did not. I never dreamed that he was 
going to,”’ said Kittie, her pretty lips quivering. 

“ Would you have gone with me, Kittie, if I had 
asked you?” with a new tenderness of tone. 

“ Yes, Charley.” 

“All right,” said the happy fellow, “are you 
warmly wrapped ?—we'll go now. Just step within 
the post-office till I come back.” And off went 
Charley, returning in a twinkling with a dashing 
sleigh and a warm shawl for Kittie. 

“I went and told your mother,” he said, “ so 
here we go.” 

And over the slippery road for miles and miles 
they sped, meeting the gay party just started for 
return, There was a shout and a laugh and 
much saucy raillery. 

“We thought you were in the other sleigh,” 
said Joe Fisher. 
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“And we, thought you in theirs,” declared 
Dick Hammond; “and here you come all of a 
sudden, in the very last act, like a prince in a 
fairy tale.” 

With that they went on, Charley artfully bring- 
ing up the rear with his fancy cutter, , The dainty- 

stepping horse, too, seeming to be understand the 
situation, as it took but one hand to hold him. 

There never was such moonlight before; or 
such melody of bells; or so warm a night in 
winter, Kittie thought, as tacked up in the shel- 
tering robes, her head on Charley’s shoulder, she 
looked toward the benign stars, and cast her 
horoscope. There were no desolate plains or 
barren peaks—only flower-decked meadows, 

“Oh, mamma!” she said, at home again, her 
arms around her mother’s neck, “ Charley /oves 
me—and—and—” 

“And wants my daughter for his little wife! 
Is that it?” 

“Yes, mother.” And, taking her sleeping sis- 
ter close to her heart, she whispered, “ Chickee, 
Chickee, this is the very wAitest Christmas the 
sun ever shone upon.” 

Before the year, so near its end, had quite 
passed away, Kittie was invited to a simple wed- 
ding at the house on the hill; and the next day 
“Granny Goblin” and all had gone away to a 
congenial home. But no one ever knew, hot 
even Charley, of the broken threads and rent ties 
that haply, but for her, had not been joined. 

Afterward, there came from a far-off town to 
Kittie, her own white dress, and with it a filmy 
heap of costly lace, that might be for a token of 
Christmas white—White Christmas—or for a 
gentle maiden’s bridal veil, 
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BY A. WESTON. 

“ Now, Auntie, tell us a story—do, please!” 

** Yes, yes,” echoed several voices, 

“ And won’t you tell us something about your- 
self, this time, Auntie?” said a fair-haired young 
niece, who had settled herself comfortably in a 
low seat directly by her aunt’s side. 

“ About myself!” said the old lady. 
you must let let me think a while first.” 

We all knew what that meant, and remained 
silent, hoping that at last this great-aunt, of 
whom we were all so fond, would tell us some- 
thing of the part of her life that had always been 
a mystery to us. 

I wish I could describe that aunt of ours; but 
I dare not attempt it, for I should do the old 
lady an injustice, Suffice it to say that she be- 
longed to the old school, as it is now called; and 
that, while being courteous and polite to every 
one, she possessed a certain dignity of manner 
that commanded respect ; and that all who were 
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so fortunate as to know her for any length of 
time, learned to love her. Her costume was 
ever black silk—and such black silks as she wore! 
I have never seen such dresses on any other per- 
son, and conclude that she must have added to 
the dress, instead of its adding to her appearance. 
The laces she wore at her neck and throat were 
the finest and most delicate I have ever seen; and 
she only wore one crnament—a diamond pin 
with a pendant, the back of which held a paint- 
ing on porcelain, She was still beautiful; and 
the soft white curls that clustered round her face 
were the admiration of us all. 

I have said that a portion of her life had 
always been a mystery to us, It was a portion 
of her life abroad, when she was a young girl. 
She had traveled a great deal, and had spent 
much of her time in England; and although she 
told us much of the people she had known and 
met, and the places she had visited, there was 
one period of her life abroad that she always 
avoided; and we were too fond of the old lady 
to question her on the subject, fearing it was an 
unpleasant one to her. And yet we always 
hoped, as we did on the night I have mentioned, 
that she would some time of her own accord 
speak of it. 

I have often wondered at her patience in story- 
telling; for as long as I could remember, she 
had lived in the same old-fashioned rambling 
house, where there was ever one of her young 
relations staying with her, and no one ever re- 
mained with her long without coaxing her into 
story-telling. I think in time the old lady be- 
came so accustomed to it, and so fond of it her- 
self, that she would have felt. hurt had she not 
been called on. 

At the time I speak of, we weve all staying with 
her. By all, 1 mean all, the young people with 
whom she could readily claim relationship. It 
was the Christmas holidays. we were spending 
there, at the earnest solicitation of our aunt, who 
knew she had not many more years of life before 
her, and wanted, while she was well and strong, 
to have us all; with her. for a while. We had 
spent one of those grand old Christmas times, 
such as is never forgotten in a lifetime; and day 
had succeeded day, and evening had gone after 
evening, and still we had seemed to have no op- 
portunity for story-telling; and yet somehow it 
seemed by tacit consent to be understood that 
New Year’s Eve was to be devoted to story- 
telling; and now it had come, and proved to be 
just the night for such an amusement. The rain 
pattered on the window-shutters and dripped 
from the cornices and corners of the house; the 
wind howled round the house, and made a rush- 
ing noise as it passed on Jown the street, But 
if the exterior aspect of things was dreary, the 
interior was not. In her own particular chair sat 
our aunt, in her own particular place in the old 
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fashioned drawing-room, while the rest of us 
were seated as suited us best—some near the fire 
that burned so brightly in the wide, open fire- 
place, and some further off in the shadows of the 
room—for we had, with one consent, decided to 
have no light in the room this evening but that 
of the fire; and so we sat and waited for our 
aunt to begin. 

“Something about myself,’ she 
thoughtfully. “ Perhaps it would be as well for 
you to reconsider that, for the only thing sug- 
gested to me in regard to my own life is suggested 
by the night and the storm outside; but it is a 
sad story in many respects, and not the kind to 
brighten up a merry Christmas party. Suppose I 
drop myself this evening, and tell you something 
more enlivening,” 

But we assured her that we preferred to hear 
of her own life, even if it proved to be a sad 
story; and so at last she consented to tell what 
for years we had been hoping to hear. 

“T warn you,” she said, looking down with a 
smile into the face of the fair-haired niece who 
had asked her to tell about herself, “that there is 
a ghost in my story.” 

That only roused our interest the more, and 
there was an attentive audience, as our aunt 


resumed 


began, 

“I must go back,” she said, “ to the time when 
I was quite young. You all know something of 
our ancestors—who they were, and how they so 
distinguished themselves during the infancy of 
our country’s independence, that it is now consid- 
ered an honor to have their names appear in the 
family record of any American citizen; but we 
knew less of the influence such things exert than 
is known now; and when I gave my affections 
wholly and entirely to Richard Weston, I did not 
know the extent of the honor, it was after- 
wards impressed upon me, I had conferred upon 
him. 

“I had other suitors, for—you will not con- 
sider me vain for saying so now—I was consid- 
ered very beautiful, and a beautiful woman unfor- 
tunately always attracts admirers, independent 
of what other qualities she may possess. I had 
other suitors—yes; but I cared for none of them 
as I did for Richard. We had been brought up 
in the same village; the same school had known 
us both, the same pleasure parties, and in the 
end the same views and ideas of life were enter- 
tained by us both, We were young, too young 
for an engagement, our parents decided; but we 
were contented to wait—for Richard had his way 
in the world to make, and until he was able to 
have a home of his own, he was willing to wait. 
With that end ever in view, he worked hard, and 
was astonishing even his employers, when the 
first disturber of our peace, Richard’s uncle, made 
his appearance. He was a man of means, who 
had made his money away from home, and after an 





absence of ten years returned to find his relatives 
all gone but one sister with a large family. Rich- 
ard was the oldest child, and his uncle immedi- 
ately conceived the idea of making him the heir 
to his large fortune; but he wished first to see 
more of him, and proposed taking him abroad 
for a while, before establishing him in business, 
It was a chance such as few young men had 
offered to them in those days; and though it was 
a terrible trial to us to think of being separated, 
we looked hopefully into the future, believing 
that it would be the means of bringing about 
what we then conceived to be our life-long hap- 
piness much sooner than we had anticipated. 

“ The uncle was disturbed when he first found 
out how matters stood between Richard and my- 
self, and would have separated us finally, then 
and there; but Richard was firm, and refused to 
accompany him or accept a cent of his money, if 
in doing so he was obliged to give me up, There 
was, for some little time, a series of entreaties and 
remonstrances, which ended in a compromise. 
Richard and I were to be separated for two 
years, only hearing from each other at long in- 
tervals; but if, at the end of the two years, we 
still remained of the same mind, we were to be 
married, the uncle providing us with a home and 
sufficient to support it till Richard had an assured 
income from his business. 

** Although the idea of the separation was not 
a pleasant one, we accepted the situation, and 
looked forward to the future with all the hopes 
youth is able to entertain in regard to it, I shall 
never forget that parting, my dears. I thought 
Richard would never let me go; and he looked 
at me as though he would fain magnetize me, so 
that I would follow him when he left, It was 
Christmas day when we parted, and for two 
months I lived on cre remark he had made be- 
fore leaving. 

* « Remember,’ he said, as he held my hand 
tightly between his, ‘two years from to-day I 
come to claim you as my wife; and if you should 
not be here, I will find you, if I have to travel to 
the ends of the earth,’ 

“ For two months I lived on his words and the 
remembrance of his looks at parting, and then [ 
was suddenly roused to think of the all-important 
present. God, in His ever-wise providence, saw 
fit to deprive me at once of both father and 
mother. They were victims in a stage-coach 
accident, and I was left alone in the world, for 
my near relatives had dispersed and gone to new 
homes; and in those days, when letters came 
seldom, and were a long time on the way, it was 
no uncommon thing for families to become sepa- 
rated and to lose sight of each other for a time. 
It was in this way that I knew not how to find 
my absent relatives, and it was considered a 
fortunate circumstance when Lord Draver, who 
was visiting America with his wife and their 
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motherless and afflicted grandchild, asked me to 
live with them, and help instruct the child while 
they remained in the States. Occupation was 
good for me, and I consented at first in the 
hope of being able to forget myself and my 
trials. Afterwards, found out that, 
through the rascality of my father’s partners, I 
was almost penniless, I was glad to accept the 
position they offered ; and when, the child having 
become fond of me, they proposed that I should 


when I 


accompany them to England, I consented at 
once, feeling that it did not matter what became 
of me, or what I did during the two years 
Richard was away. 

“I left my home with very little regret, for 
my great desire was to be where I could forget 
the events of the past few months; and yet I gave 
litle thought to what might be before me in my 
new Anything seemed better than the 


ever-present reminder of past happiness, and yet 


home, 


—but I will not anticipate my story, 

“My new life proved for a while the diversion 
1 had longed for. It was like a story to me, and 
I, young and full of life, was charmed with my 
surroundings. in a large old 
family mansion that seemed to me, at first, like 
an enchanted castle, in which I was constantly 
It had its picture-gallery with 


My home was 


losing myself. 
its long lines of portraits, and its remains of old 
suits of armour, handed down from time imme- 
morial; it had its long galleries, its wide staircases, 
and its turrets and towers. In fact, my dears, it 
was one of the houses you hear described con- 
stantly now—a house, where 
guests came and went as it suited them, and 
where no money was spared that could add to 


model English 


the comfort of those under its roof. 

“* My rooms were by those of the little afflicted 
one, and looked out on the front lawn; and they 
were also near those of Lady Draver, who had 
won my love by her kind thought for me. But I 
had almost forgotten to tell you that the house 
had its haunted chamber, which is never wanting 
in an old English home. At first I had no dread 
of this room, but afterward I learned to tremble 
if I had to pass or enter it after dark—but again 
I am anticipating, and have told you nothing of 
the young Earl, who plays an important part in 
my story. 

“ He was to me, at first, the least important 
person in the family; and I took little notice of 
him, save when compelled to do so, for instinct- 
ively I disliked him. When the newness of 
things had worn off, I had more leisure to ex- 
amine and study the different members of the 
family ; and to my surprise I found that the Earl, 
who had been genial good-natured in 
America, was gloomy and retiring at home. He 
shut himself up in his own rooms a great deal of 
the time, and allowed his son to have full sway 
and be virtually the head of the house. 


and 








“ This son had a violent temper, and his tone 
of command was at times almost terrifying. I 
think it must have been that that caused him, 
when quite young, and while his older brother 
was alive, to be called the ‘ Young Earl,’ a title 
that never left him, even after his father’s death. 
Between father and son there was little that was 
congenial, and yet the father never distrusted the 
son as much as he deserved. The loss of his first 
born had been a sad blow to the old man, who 
had found in him a congenial spirit; and the 
disappointment in his other son made him e- 
and unlike his real self when in his 

If he had taken more notice of what 


strained 
presence. 
was going on around him, things might have been 
different for me. 

“As I said before, I was young and beautiful, 
but I was not inordinately vain. My love for 
Richard was my safeguard during a time when 
love of admiration might have proved my ruin, 
Yes, my love for him was so deep and true that 
at first I did not notice the admiration I excited 
everywhere; and when I did, it failed to have the 
effect it might otherwise have had. 

“I was the companion of the future Earl’s 
motherless child, and consequently attended her 
everywhere, for her affliction was a sad one, a 
shortening of one limb that caused her to walk 
lame. She was an interesting child to me, but 
not particularly attractive to strangers; and it 
never struck me that when she was sent for and 
petted and driven about, it was for the sake of 
having me appear, No, I was not vain enough 
for that, at first, nor did I think, when the young 
Earl scowled on us one day when we had been 
out with Lord Alderfield, and forbade me to let 
his child drive again unless he was with her, that 
I had anything to do with it; but from that time 
I noticed that he disliked Lord Alderfield, and 
would never let him approach us, .if possible. 
And it was Lord Alderfield who opened my eyes 
to much that they had never seen, He offered 
me his hand and heart, and I believe his warm- 
est feelings of affection accompanied the offer. 
I respected him, and told him enough of my own 
life to show him that it would be useless to press 
his suit. He then asked me if I would allow 
him to mention a portion of what I had told him, 
trying to convince me that it might save me much 
annoyance, as at least half of the unmarried men 
who had ever visited Grandfieid were ready, at 
the slightest sign from me, to offer me what he 
had just done. I told him he was at liberty to 
do so, if he thought it would save me annoyance, 
but I believed his imagination had called forth an 
exaggerated state of affairs, I shall never forget 
the way in which he turned suddenly, after he 
had started to go, and said, in a strange, excited 
way: 

“Does the little one’s father 
Richard Weston?’ * 


know about 
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««¢T do not know,’ I replied. 

«“*Then promise,’ he said, eagerly, ‘that you 
will never tell him, no, not even if he comes to 
you as I have done to-day.’ 

“* How dare you!’ I cried, springing up and 
looking at him with flashing eyes. ‘Do you 
think I would listen to him fora moment? Do 
you even think he would stoop, as you have done, 
to offer a poor penniless companion to his child 
the position in his house that his wife would oc- 
cupy ?” 

«Even if he is proud, as you believe, it is 
not improbable that such may be the case; and if 
it should—yes, I believe that much of his anxiety 
on his child’s account lately has been a subter- 
fuge. Should his jealousy ever be roused, he 
would stop at nothing to accomplish his end, and 
he would be a dangerous rival foranyone. Take 
my advice, and do not let him know what you 
have told me; but if you ever get into any diffi- 
culty here and need a friend, you have only to 
send to this address,’ and he handed me a card, 
which I took, mechanically, feeling too indignant 
at the idea of having the young Earl fer a lover, 
to thank him. The idea of his ever asking for 
the place that Richard had in my affections was 
most repulsive to me, and I almost felt as though 
it would be an insult to Richard himself; and it 
was with a shudder that I turned, when my com- 
panion left me, to go to my room, 

“Imagine my horror at that moment when I 
looked up and saw the future Earl confronting 
me. His face was flushed as though he had been 
drinking, but his tone was quiet as he said, 
meaningly : 

**Tt does not look well for you to be alone 
with my guests. Excuse me if I request you to 
compose yourself in your own room, for a while, 
and then bring my child tome. Hereafter, also, 
I would advise you to have less faith in the un- 
dying affections of a man who professes every- 
thing.’ 

“ He said nothing more, as he stepped aside to 
let me pass ; but he quietly took from between my 
fingers the card I had just received, and tearing it 
across gave it to the winds. I did not make my 
appearance before any one until the following 
day, and then Lord Alderfield was not among 
the guests. 

“ For some time after that the young Earl had 
less to do with me than formerly, for which I 
then thanked him, not knowing how well he un- 
derstood my nature, and how he was trying to 
win my respect; for I believe he thought if he 
once had that, all else would be comparatively, 
easy. And ina certain way I did begin to like 
him better, and think that his guest had slandered 
him. But it was only partially that I overcame 


my first repulsive feelings; and sometimes I 
would invo.untarily shudder when I happened to 
be nest him in the presence of his parents. 





“ But a terrible trial awaited me, for which I 
was wholly unprepared. Lady Draver calied me 
to her room, one day, and while preparing me in 
a measure for what she had to do, read me a 
letter that she told me her husband had received 
that morning from America, It purported to be 
from some of the Weston family, asking him to 
break kindly the news of Richard’s marriage to 
me. He had, they said, succumbed to the 
charms of a beautiful young American girl whom 
he met in Paris, and with his uncle’s consent 
they had been married. 

“I shall never forget the feeling of faintness 
that came over me for me for a moment, before I 
took in the whole of the horrible tale; and then 
I sprang up and cried wildly that it was false, 
and they would kill me if they told me such 
things any more. I was beside myself; and it 
was not until I had tossed about all night long, 
and had made up my mind that I would believe 
nothing they had to tell me until the two years 
were over, that I could feel calm and collected. 
I had written Richard a long letter, before I had 
left America, but I had never heard from him ; 
and although at times the terrible idea came to 
me that he might be dead, I never thought of 
doubting him, and I would not do it now, 

“The young Earl still kept aloof, but his 
mother took occasion to tell me of his anxiety 
when he heard of the letter and its contents; and 
I was assured that he begged to have me kept in 
ignorance of the whole thing until the Christmas 
holidays, which were near at hand, should be 
over, He had walked the floor of his room all 
night long, after the receipt of it, and was in dis- 
tress at the idea of any one in the family being in 
such a state of unhappiness. He wished I had 
been wise enough to have confided in him long 
before, that he might have inquired into the 
the affair before it was too late. All this and 
much more I was told by his mother, and I be- 
lieve at that time both she and the Earl believed 
it all themselves, and never for an instant doubted 
their son or believed him to be acting a part. 
He never offered me any direct or outspoken 
sympathy, and yet I could tell that he wished me 
to understand, by his looks and actions, that he 
would serve me if I would let him; but it had a 
different effect from what he intended, and dis- 
gusted me, who did not want his sympathy, and 
felt it almost an insult to Richard. It made me, 
too, summon all my pride, and appear the gayest 
among the gay, during the time preparations 
were being made for the holidays. 

“I hoped that when the house was fuli of 
company I would be forgotien and allowed to do 
more as I chose; but, alas! I found my duties 
becoming more and more engrossing ; for when I 
was not with the little one, I was required to be 
with the grandmother, who, her son said, needed 
some one to be with her while she was entertain- 
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ing. In that way I wa¥ brought constantly in 
contact with the guests of the house, and treated 
like one of the family. To me they came for 
instructions in regard to the entertainments that 
had been previously planned, and with me they 
consulted in regard to plans for the future. For- 
tunately for me, the fairer sex, knowing my posi- 
tion in the family, did not for some time dream 
of me as a possible rival, which made my posi- 
tion much pleasanter than it might have been. 

“ Among the guests there was one I instinct- 
ively shrank from; nor could I conceal my dis- 
like from the object of it. He was a mono- 
maniac on the subject of scientific investigation 
and discovery, and he and the young Earl were 
closeted together for hours in a species of labora- 
tory they had fitted up for temporary use. In a 
certain way he afforded amusement for the other 
guests by experimenting before them; but to me 
there was somethimg uncanny—I can express it 
in no other way—about what he did, though his 
mysterious flames and changing lights were very 
beautiful to look at. I hated to see him smile, 
for to me it was, before I knew more of the man, 
a wicked smile. 

“Tt was not until after his arrival, that the at- 
tentions of the future earl struck me as being 
more than my position called for, and from that 
time my misery increased. His attentions were 
just such as I could not resent; and yet, in accept- 
ing them, I knew they meant more than appeared 
on the surface. The day after Christmas he of- 
fered to make me his wife. He would be willing 
to wait for a time, he said, until my grief over the 
conduct of my former worthless lover had sub- 
sided, and I could give him more of my love. O, 
how I despised him ! and yet I felt perfectly help- 
less—a stranger in a strange land—with no one 
to turn to for advice; for he had begged that I 
would not acquaint his mother with the knowl- 
edge of his disappointment. I thought I was 
miserable then; but the future had a sadder trial 
than that in store for me. 

“It was a source of annoyance to me to see 
the dejected manner and air my would-be lover 
assumed when conscious of my presence; but 
what disturbed me more than anything else was 
the looks I saw exchanged at times between him 
and the chemist—I call him a chemist, because I 
know of no other title to give him, and yet I do 
not think he deserves to be classed with others of 
that calling; for I am convinced he used his 
knowledge of the science in no worthy way, but 
made his money by working on the imagination 
and feeling of the superstitious or ignorant. Dur- 
ing the first part of his visit he had declared him- 
self to be in a certain way able to look into the 
future for others, and he begged to be allowed to 
do so for some of the guests; but they were 
either too timid, or they cared more for the pres- 
ent than the future, to accept his services in that 





particular. At any rate, he was obliged for the 
time to leave them in ignorance of the extent of 
his powers in that direction. He was particularly 
anxious to have me listen to him, assuring me he 
could satisfy my mind on some points that he 
could see were worrying me. Then I suspected 
that he knew about Richard and his friend, and I 
shuddered whenever he came near me. 

“But the horror of that Christmas time was 
reached on New Year’s Eve, when Mrs. Tracey, 
a cousin of the future Earl’s, assured the guests 
that she had just heard of a legend connected 
with the Ghost Chamber that was new to her; in- 
deed, her cousin had told her of it himself, and 
said he firmly believed in it and was willing to 
put it to a test himself that very night. She told 
the legend—some story about a second wife in 
the family, who made such an unkind step-mother 
that the ghost of the first wife walked up and 
down—up and down in the haunted chamber for 
years ; but the step-mother was seized with re- 
morse before death and solemnly swore that she 
would prevent such a marriage in the family 
again, and since then it had only been necessary 
for a widower to enter that room at the dawning 
of the new year with the woman he wished to 
make his wife, to satisfy himself as to her worth. 
If she was all that was to be desired, the ghost of 
the cruel step-mother would appear and smile 
upon her, 

“ During the recital of this, I was sitting near 
Lady Draver, and I became convinced from her 
manner, though she said nothing, that it was a 
legend she had never heard; and I made up my 
mind it had been invented for the occasion, and 
that there was more in it than appeared. I in- 
stinctively trembled when the ladies of the party, 
some of whom would gladly have taken the posi- 
tion of a step-mother in the family, consented to 
test the truth of it. I did not think of being in 
any way connected with it, until the chemist gave 
me a curious, searching look, then looked at his 
friend and left the room, to be followed shortly 
after by the future earl, Then it struck me that 
the whole thing wasa vile plot of some kind, and 
that I was connected with it. O, how I longed 
to fly! but I could not without attracting notice, 
and so tried to collect my thoughts, that I might 
escape at the first favorable moment. But the 
time went on, and I saw no way of going until 
half past eleven, when we were all requested to 
adjourn to the room adjoining the hapnted cham- 
ber. It was while we were on the way there that 
I slipped aside and flew along the corridor we 
had just passed ; on and on and around two sides 
of the house I went until I came to another cor- 
ridor that led to the picture gallery. Fortunately 
for me, the key was in the lock, and I entéred the 
long gloomy room that almost gave me the shivers 
in the daytime, and now, in the dead of night, 
seemed like atomb. At another time I am sure 
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I should have fainted, but now I had but one 
thought, and that was to get out of the reach of 
that horrible chemist. 

“| groped my way to an old suit of armor in a 
corner, and with trembling fingers began un- 
fastening it. How well I remembered the day 
the Earl had showed it to his grandchild, and had 
explained the way in which it was worn! I had 
thought then that it would make a capital hiding- 
place, but I had never dreamed of using it as 
such. It rattled as I touched it, but I was fearful 
of being discovered and quieted my fears until I 
had climbed into the old suit of armor, and felt 
comparatively safe for a time. But then fears of 
another kind beset me, and I constantly imagined 
the pictured forms about me were coming to life. 
Perhaps one of them would even come aad claim 
the old suit of armor! Every time I moved, 
" something about it would rattle; and when, after 
what seemed ages, I heard voices, and a light was 
brought into the gallery, I was afraid to breathe. 
They were searching for some one. Yes, they 
were searching for me; and those who had entered 
the gallery were the chemist and the future earl. 

“*] fear she has escaped, after all, and I have 
had all my trouble for nothing. Perhaps she 
suspects,’ said the chemist. 

« *« Nonsense !’ was the reply, ‘she can’t suspect ; 
and I tell you she shall be mine, if not in one 
way, in another, if it takes years,’ 

“ They came to the corner where I was, looked 
behind the armor, and then one of them touched 
it, and, O, how it rattled! IT gave myself up for 
lost then, but to my surprise they turned away, 
and I was soon left alone again. The next 
morning I was found on the floor by one of the 
servants, but I never remembered when I left my 
hiding-place. 

“ For several days I remained in my room, and 
when I was able to go about again, the chemist 
had disappeared. 

“From that time my life became unbearable, 
and I ended by telling Lady Draver everything. 
She did not look at things quite in the same light 
that I did, but she promised to do what she could 
for me. It would not do for me to leave without 
another home to go to, and she wrote to Richard 
Weston’s mother to know if there was any place 
in my old home where I could stay until I could 
find another position. I waited and waited, but 
no reply came, and I was convinced that either 
the first letter or the reply had been detained by a 
member of the household. I even accused him 
of it; but of course I had no proof, and he became 
hurt and indignant at the idea of being unjustly 
accused by one for whom he would give up his 
own life at any moment. 

“At one time I became so desperate that I 
started off one night to leave the house, not car- 
ing where I went or what became of me; but I 
was discovered, and told it was useless to atlempt 





to leave in that way,s there were those about 
who cared too much for me to allow it. 

“ I knew then that escape was out of the ques- 
tion, and that it would do no good to write; and 
all I, had to hope for was the appearance of Rich- 
ard at Christmas. But how to stand it all till 
then was what troubled me, and at last I decided 
to take the attentions of my lover more quietly, 
hoping he would then tire of paying them; but 
he was vain, and believed I was at last giving 
him my affections. 

“Christmas came, and with it the usual vis- 
itors, and among them, to my intense disgust, was 
the chemist. He became even more odious than 
before, and I boldly spoke of it to my lover, who 
said he should leave the house at once, as he did 
not propose to entertain any one who was disa- 
greeable tome. The chemist was then suddenly 
called away on business, and expressed great re- 
gret at being obliged to leave so agreeable a 
company; but, although it was a relief to have 
him out of sight, I felt very sure his departure 
was only a feint, and that he was still in the 
house. 

“ Christmas came and went, but Richard did 
not make his appearance; and I began to feel 
wretched indeed when the Near Year drew near. 
New Year’s Eve came, but it was decided that 
all the guests should accept an invitation to a 
dance in the neighborhood, so I was relieved 
from all fears in regard to a repetition of the 
event of a year ago. I was to stay at home with 
Lady Draver; and when we had seen them all 
depart we went to her sitting-room, where I was 
to read to her until bed-time. I forgot to say 
that Mrs. Tracey was confined to her room with 
a severe headache, and .was unable to accompany 
the others, 

“ Before we had settled ourselves, she came 
over to Lady Draver’s room and begged to be 
allowed to stay there for a while, as it was so 
lonely in her room, She complained of suffering 
very much, and would not leave until a late 
hour, and then begged me to accompany her to 
her room. I started along one of the corridors, 
but she pulled me back, and asked me to go the 
other way, as it was shorter. 

*“* You do not object to going the other way 
when you are not alone?’ she said; ‘ and I feel 
so dizzy,’ 

“I did object to going that way at any time, 
for it led through the haunted chamber; but I 
was not going to be a coward, so I followed her. 
But at the foot of a small fight of steps she sank 
down on the ground, and said, in a loud, excited 
tone of voice: 

“Quick! my salts; they are on my dressing- 
table.’ 

“1 sprang forward, up the steps and into the 
haunted chamber, without a thought, I left the 
dvor open behind me, but after I entered it 
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closed, and I was in wtter darkness. I groped 
my way for a moment, and did not think of fear 
until suddenly a light appeared; and looking in 
the direction from which it came I saw a woman. 
She was all in white, and her face was as white 
as the robe she wore. I do not know now why 
I did not faint or cry out; but I stood as if 
rooted to the spot, watching the woman as she 
semed to float in the air—for her feet did not 
touch the ground—when suddenly I was startled 
by these words in my ear: ‘Can you doubt now 
that you are meant to be my wife?’ And look- 
ing round I saw my tormentor holding out his 
arms, as if to take me into them. Then it was 
that I gave a scream that rang through the 
house, and rushing out of the room, tore down 
the steps like a hunted animal, only to be picked 
up, as I was falling, by the strong arms of Rich- 
ard Weston. 

“ All that night and the next day I was only 
conscious of having Richard by my side again, 
and I would moan and toss about whenever he 
left me. Even when I as better and able to 
talk, they would not let me do much of it, and it 
was some time before I understood how it was 
that Richard happened to be there at the time I 
fell. 

“It seems that my friend, Lord Alderfield, had 
heard a few months before something of the af- 
fair of the previous New Year’s Eve, and imme- 
diately took it upon himself to discover Richard 
and his uncle, He proved a true friend to Rich- 
ard, while the uncle was im a dying condition, 
for just before Christmas he died, and then they 
started for England; but Richard was taken sick 
on the way, the care of his uncle being too much 
for him, and they were again detained, only reach- 
ing the little village near us late in the evening 
of that horrible day. Richard was still weak, and 
they were obliged to rest a while, and would even 
had stayed until the following day, having heard 
that the guests had gone away for the night, had 
they not also heard through one of the servants, 
who had taken that occasion to imbibe pretty 
freely, that his master had returned secretly to the 
, house, and he guessed he and the other man there 
would try it on the old ghosts again, as they had 
been doing for a week. 

«That roused Lord Alderfield, and he ‘told 
Richard more than he had told him before, and 
they hurried on, Lord Alderfield’s presence in- 
suring them an entrance to the house, and his 
knowledge of it taking them to the proper place 
just at the right moment. 

“ Those were very dark days, my dears, but 
the sun came out at last, and Richard and I were 
married as soon as I was strong enough to leave, 
Lord Alderfield giving me away, And now, my 
dears, you have heard the account of a portion of 
my life I never speak of. 1 hope it has not been 
too sad for you,” 





“No, no, Auntie!” said the fair-haired niece, 
“but did you ever find out what the ghost was?” 

“No, dear, not certainly. I have sometimes 
thought it might have been the effect of some 
peculiar light on a piece of statuary; but there 
are so many jugglers’ tricks now, in which float- 
ing heads or headless bodies form an important 
part, that I suppose it could be very readily ex- 
plained by some of them.” 

“And what became of the young earl? I do 
not see how you could stay in the house with him 
for a day.” 

‘I did not. The earl of course became cogni- 
zant of what had happened, and immediately as- 
serted his authority, and forbade his son to 
remain in the house an hour longer; nor was he 
allowed to enter it again until I had left it.” 

“ What became of him afterwards ?” 

“ He married his cousin, Mrs, Tracey, who had 
so kindly assisted in beguiling me into the haunted 
chamber,” 

“ Did Lord Alderfield ever marry?” 

“Ye.” 

“ And did you ever see his wife, auntie?” 

“Yes, I visited them once in England, and 
was god-mother for one of their children, who was 
named after me.” 

“Auntie, how long did your husband live?” 

“Just two years, dear; but they were very happy 
years, and then my litile one was taken, and I was 
left alone in the world again.” 

“ Why did not Lord Alderfield come for you 
after that?” 

“Lord Alderfield was married before he knew 
that I was alone. This pin that I wear was the 
present Richard brought me that New Year’s 
Day, and the pendant was a wedding present 
from Lord Alderfield, The pin contains the pic- 
tures of Richard and my little boy, and the paint- 
ing on porcelain in the back of the ‘pendant is 
that of my god-child, who 1s now married and 
has children of her own, There is a place left in 
it for my picture when I am gone, for the pendant 
goes to England then.” 

“To Lord Alderfield ?” 

‘*No; to the grandchild, who is named after 
me,” 

« What a pity you did not marry him after your 
husband died! but I’m glad you did not marry 
him before, instead of Richard, for then we 
would not have been your nephews and nieces,” 

“And so you see, my dear, Our Father knows 
best what disposition to made of our lives in this 
world; but hark—there are the bells welcoming 
the New Year; and the moon is coming out, as if 
to show that there is light after the darkest night. 
And now I wish you all a very happy New Year; 
and should it be the last we are to spend together, 
I can only hope your lives in the future may have 
the many bright spots mine has had, without the 
sadder ones.” 
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So saying, she bade us good-night, and it was 
the last New Year’s Eve we spent together, for 
before another one came, she had left us, and the 
old house was desolate. 





MY SHIP. 


BY HOLLIS FREEMAN, 
When my ship comes in with its cargo gay, 
Which I've been looking for many’a day, 
There'll be silken dresses and costly lace, 
And pictures to brighten this dull old place, 
And jewels will flash, and the red gold gleam, 
While pleasure flows on in an endless stream ; 
And music and mirth, and, oh such a din! 
As soon as ever my ship comes in, 


When my ship comes in with its precious freight, 
For which I watch on the shore, and wait 

To catch the first gleam of its sails so white ; 

Oh, I wish ere this it had loomed in sight ! 

It shall bring rich gifts for the old and poor, 
And the sick and suffering, I'm very sure ; 

I shall not forget, oh what love I'll win, 

As soon as ever my ship comes in. 


But long have I looked for a fluttering sail, 
While the sea grows rough and a burdened wail 
Sweeps over the breaker, white foamed, flecked ; 
Oh, what if my golden ship is wrecked ? 
Through tear-dimmed eyes I ean catch ho gleam, 
What if its coming is all a dream ! 

And doubt like a thief creeps stealthily in, 

And tauntingly asks, will your ship come in ? 


Oh, childish heart, to stand dreaming there 
Of costly service and treasure rare, 
To idly watch and to muse within, 
What thou wilt do when thy ship comes in, 
So the day slips by with its crowded care, 
And thou of its burdens takes no share, 
When a cup of cold water more love would win 
Than all thy rich gifts if thy ship came in. 
° 





VALUE OF Booxs.—What appreciative reader 
can sufficiently value books—those silent friends 
that develop new beauty at every turn? The more 
life embodied in the book, the more companion- 
able. Like a friend, the volume salutes one pleas- 
antly at every turn of its leaves, and entertains, 
We close it with charmed memories, and come 
again to the entertainment. The books that 
charmed us in youth recall the delight ever after- 
ward; we are scarcely persuaded there are any 
like them, any deserving equally our affections. 
Fortunate if the best fall in our way. during this 
susceptible and forming period of our lives. 
Books are to be valued for their suggestiveness 
even more than for the information they may con- 
tain; works that may be taken in hand and laid 
aside, read at moments, containing sentences that 
quicken our thoughts and prompt to following 
these into their relation with life and things. We 
are stimulated and exalted by the perusal of books 
of this kind. 





THAT BIG, BROWN-EYED, STUPID 
GIRL. 


BY FRANCES E, WADLEIGH, 

Harvey Ford enjoyed the beauties of nature 
quite as much as if he had been an artist, or even 
a city man who saw the open country at semi-oc- 
casional intervals, instead of a small farmer who 
lived on the outskirts of Bangor, and had never 
been in any larger city than that. Therefore he 
was quite content, this charming evening in mid- 
August, to let his horse walk leisurely homeward, 
while he permitted his eyes to wander about and 
enjoy the soft beauties of field and forest, of trim 
farm-houses, of winding streams, and of wooded 
hill-tops empurpled by the autumn haze, with the 
level beams of the sinking sun gilding it all. 

Old Dick’s leisurely footsteps attracted the no- 
tice of a solitary pedestrian just ahead of him ; as 
is the custom of the country, Harvey Ford nodded 
an affable “‘evenin’”’ to the young man, who in 
return politely lifted his hat, and advanced to the 
side of the carriage. 

Dick was in the habit of halting a dozen times 
whenever he gave his master an airing, for the 
Fords knew all the country-side, and had a ready 
word for every one; so now he deliberately stood 
still to give this stranger a chance to give and take 
the news. 

“ Beg pardon for stopping you,”’ began George 
Carroll, courteously ; “ but I fear I have lost my 
way. Am I on the road to Bangor?” 

“ Well, you be,” answered Ford, slowly ; “ but 
it'll take you a powerful long time to get there if 
you haint got no hoss but Shank’s Mare,” 

Carroll laughed, more at the quizzical tone than 
at the words, as he answered : 

“| hope it isn’t far; I have already walked from 
Kenduskeag ”’— 

“ Jee—whittaker!” exclaimed Ford.” Why, 
man, you’ve walked a good ten miles already ! 
Whatever possessed you to take this road? it is 
ever so much the longest. You have seven miles 
before you—here, jump in! I’m going as straight 
to Bangor as old Dick’ll carry me.” 

Carroll accepted the hearty invitation, after a 
trifling demur, and then explained to his wander- 
ing auditor how he came to be a foot. Pedes- 
trianism was one of his latest hobbies, and hav- 
ing gone to Kenduskeag in the stage, just 
because he happened to take a fancy to the name 
of the little town, he had resolved to walk back 
to Bangor, but had misunderstood his directions. 

“You don’t belong in these parts?” Ford 
presently asked. 

“No, I reside in—” answered Carroll, nam- 
ing a well-known city. 

“ Got any folks up this way?” 


* No; I don’t know a soul in the State, I am 


waiting in Bangor for some friends who are to 
meet me here, and then we go to Moosehead Lake 
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together; they were to have been here yesterday, | set outside "long with Young and me,” suggested 


but instead of seeing them, I received a letter 
saying that they would not leave—they are in St. 
John’s—until Monday; so here I am, alone, 
among strangers, and with nothing to do for five 
whole days,” 

«“ Where are you stopping ?” 

“At the Bangor House.” 

“Good place, But I hate hotels! Give me 
home cooking any day! There haint any hotel 
in this State that’s got half as good a cook as my 
wife, if I do say so! And you’ll agree with me, 
1 guess.” 

“ How the dickens am I to judge of his wife’s 
cookery ?” queried Carroll of himself. 

The rest of the drive passed very agreeably to 
Carroll, who enjoyed his new friend’s quiet humor 
and fund of Anecdotes relative to the owners of 
various houses which they passed, 

Presently old Dick quickened his pace to a 
brisk trot, and brought up in front of a neat white 
house with quite a dash. , 

“ Here we are! Jump out, friend, and have a 
bite of supper, and then I'll drive you down to 
the Bangor House.” 

Carroll was quite taken aback by this unex- 
pected hospitality, but its genuineness compelled 
its acceptance; exchanging names with his host, 
he soon found himself following Ford, ina cheer- 
ful, well-lighted dining-room and was introduced 
to “my wife,” “my mother,” and one or two 
“ sisters, cousins and aunts.’’ Any way, there were 
six women present who all called Ford “ Harvey,” 
and when they were once more mixed up Carroll 
could not tell “t’other from which.” 

His long walk had given him a appetite and 
he was glad to see that he might indulge it with 
benefit to himself and satisfaction to his hosts ; 
for each lady positively beamed with pleasure 
when she had persuaded him to taste a new dish, 
or be helped a second time from one which he 
had aiready honored. 

“If Mr. Carroll is a stranger here, like as not 
he’s never been to a bean-bake,” was a sugges- 
tion from one of the six women, which seemed to 
Carroll to be apropos of nothing whatever ; cer- 
tainly it had no connection with the previous con- 
versation. 

“Sure enough! That’s a good idee, Huldy !” 
cried Ford. “Some of our folks up to Sunk 
Haze are goin’ to give a bean-bake to-morrow, 
Mr. Carroll, and a lot of us are goin’ up there in 
Young's big coach. I guess you’d enjoy it; so if 
you're willin’ to go along with us, we'll call for 
you at eight in the mornin’.” 

And at eight o’clock the next morning, one of 
the most exquisite days that ever dawned, a large 
old-fashioned red stage-coach, laden inside and 
out with men, women, children and baskets, drew 
up before the hotel where Carroll was awaiting it. 

“ Seein’s you’re a smoker, mebbe you’d like to 





Ford, and consequently Carroll had a fine post 
whence to observe the surrounding country. 

Four spirited bays whirled the heavy coach 
easily on, through a long covered bridge, up hill, 
down hill, across level country, past well-tilled 
farms and through lonely forests, always keeping 
the blue Penobscot in sight, for twelve good 
miles. Then the team halted in obedience to 
Ford’s cry. 

,* There’s the place, Young! That bit of pine 
woods to your left!” 

And from the “bit of pine woods” came its 
nymphs and dryads, merry children who clam- 
orously welcomed their young companions, (these 
latter swarming down from the top of the coach 
in a most reckless manner before the horses had 
fairly stopped,) joyous girls hardly less voluble in 
their greetings to the aunts, cousins and uncles ; 
and, a trifle more sedately, a few gray-haired 
seniors brought up the rear. 

Carroll was duly presented, and, for some reason 
unknown to himself, seemed to be especially 
committed to the care of a quiet, sweet-faced 
girl who seemed to be “ cousin Isanna” to every 
young person present; it was not until afternoon 
that he learned her full name, Isanna Brewer. 

A bean-bake is a Maine “ institution,’ and is 
only one name for a long picnic; for it involves 
camping out—camping out in a pine woods on a 
bright moonlight night in August! The beans 
are cooked in a large iron pot, which is buried in 
a trench full of live coals; of course the fire 
must be fed at intervals, for beans need at least 
twelve hours’ baking; so a tent is pitched ‘near 
the little clearing where it will be quite safe to 
kindle a fire and the host (on this occasion Jared 
Stinson, Ford’s second cousin and Isanna’s uncle) 
has no trouble in getting recruits to share his 
night’s watch with him. 

Carroll had not anticipated any great pleasure 
from this bean-bake. What, he asked himself, 
could there be in common between him and a few 
farmers’ families? When they had thoroughly 
canvassed the weather, of what could they talk so 
that he might at least pretend to a civil interest ? 

But Isanna Brewer could converse—nat chatter, 
but exchange intelligent ideas; she had read the 
last new novel and the most recent p8ems. Hux- 
ley and Tyndall were not unknown to her; art 
and music were so well known to her that Carroll 
was not surprised to hear that she had gone to 
school one year in New York. In short, Isanna 
was an accomplished lady, who would do honor 
to Carroll or any man who might make her his 
wife. 

Of course George Carroll, young and impul- 
sive, fell in love with her; when he returned to 
Bangor that evening it was with the full intention 
of keeping an engagement which he had made 
to visit Isanna at her home in Milford the next 
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day, to go under her guidance to the Indian set-4 Isanna in a low tone, “If my uncle had not 


tlement on Oldtown Island, and then go to a 
“grand rally” (an important gubernatorial elec- 
tion was soon to take place) at night. 

“ Didn’t expect to see me so soon, did you "ag 
cried Senator Carroll, cheerily, as George Carroll 
entered his own room that evening. 

“No indeed,” answered George, not guzte so 
heartily as if he had never seen Isanna, ‘What 
occurred to change your plans ?”’ 

“Oh, Governor telegraphed to me to 
come on at once; there’s to be a political méet 
ing at Milford to-morrow night and I am to speak 
in place of Q— who is ill.” 

“ That is the meeting we are going to,” thought 
George, as he made some suitable answer, 

But Senator Carroll, George’s uncle and al- 
most father, never cared to hear any civil noth- 





ings, so he continued: 

“I hardly thought the Leonards would be 
willing to change their plans so quickly, but— 
ah! George, you’re a lucky fellow ! Lily Leonard 
is as pretty as a picture, and worthy even to be 
your wife,” 

“ Oh nonsense, uncle Andrew !’’ replied George 
“T agree with you that Miss Lily 
is very charming, but—” 

«Well? Out with it, what is your ‘but’ in 
such a case ?”’ 

“When I marry I want a companion, not an 
exquisite doll—a woman who can talk as well as 
” answered George, 


with a blush. 


smile, do as well as dream, 
earnestly. 

His uncle looked at him in genuine surprise, 
then asked; 

“Who is she? Where did you meet her ?” 

George blushed furiously and stammered : 

“ Oh—I—I—can’t a fellow talk generalities 
once in a while?” 

“No use to question him now,” thought Sen- 
ator Carroll, and pursued the subject no further, 
but began to discuss the political outlook. 

George, greatly against his will, sent a telegram 
to his Milford friends, explaining his enforced ab- 
sence that day and promising to see them in the 
evening. 

When Senator Carroll and his friends (includ- 
ing Lily Leonard) entered the large school-house 
where the, Milford “ rally” was held, they found 
it crowded with the beauty and fashion of that 
town and its out-lying hamlets; for in Maine these 
political meetings are respectable and orderly, 
the men realize that their wives, mothers, sweet- 
hearts and sisters are there, and act and speak 
accordingly, 

George recognized the Stinsons, his bean-bake 
hosts, and took advantage of a pause—while the 
local band played * Hail to the Chief” in honor 
of the Senator—to go and speak to them. 

“ T assure you I regretted very much that I was 
obliged to remain in Bangor to-day,” he said to 





found fifty things for me to do I should certainly 
have come.” 

“ You resemble Senator Carroll very strongly,” 
said Isanna, 

“ So every one says; he and my father were 
twins, which may account for it.” 

“Is that pretty young lady—the one with the 
pale green bonnet—his daughter ?” 

“ No, the tall man talking to Mr, Stinson is hee 
father; she is Miss Leonard.” 

“ She is very beautiful,” said Isanna, honestly, 
though with a pain at her heart. 

“ Yes,” and the indifference in Carroll’s tone 
was not feigned, “so is a picture, or a statue, or a 
doll.” 

But for these words, Isanna would never have 
suggested to her uncle that the Carrolls, including 
Lily, might enjoy a visit to the Indian Island, and 
(if they were city folk) to the saw-mills. So 
hospitable Mr. Stinson invited the Carrolls and 
their friends, a dozen in number, to spend the 
next afternoon in Milford and see these sights. 

It was Senator Carroll’s policy always to con- 
ciliate voters, therefore he accepted with his 
customary urbanity; this presupposed George's 
attendance and enforced Lily's, for Miss Leonard 
had noted George’s conversation, and had re- 
sented his leaving her side for such a purpose. 
“Who is this country girl?” she thoughi, and 
eagerly accepted the chance of finding out who 
she was, and what she was or might be to George. 

More beautiful than ever looked Lily Leonard 
when she entered the Stinsons’ plain but cheerful 
home the next day. The costume chosen by her 
for this occasion was of Worth's own devising ; 
and, being intended for a fashionable garden 
party, quite threw into the shade any garments 
seen in Milford for many a day. 

And how the stolid Indians stared at this 
vision of beauty, as Lily trailed her delicate blue 
silk skirt along the one street that runs through 
their island! Lucky was it for the purity of 
those skirts that there was no dirt but mother 
earth in that street! The brown-skinned children 
stopped their play to gaze on her as she passed 
on, and the women tried to take notes; for these 
Indians are quite civilized enough to dress very 
finely on high days and holidays, 

But Isanna, in her simple dress of brown 
cashmere, was so attractive to George that Lily 
could not get a word or a look, 

“Oh, George,” said she sweetly, in sheer des 
peration, ‘I am so weary, pray give me your 
arm.” 

Isanna tried to make conversation, but in vain; 
then she discreetly dropped behind. 

No, Lily wouldn’t even step inside the hospit 
able Indians’ doorways; she had no desire to 
see them weave baskets, and she preferred the 
fresh air; the houses smelt horrid, she knew the 
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people weren't clean; couldn’t George take her 
dewn to the river-side, where the boats were? 
Of course George could, but he didn’t want to. 
Suddenly he was seized with an inspiration: 
turning to Isanna, he said: 

“I presume this is an old story to you?” 

“The island? Oh, yes; I’ve been here a num- 
ber of times,” 

“Then, unless you care to remain, will you 
show us where the boats are? We, Miss Leonard 
and I, are tired, and we can sit in the boat and 
rest.” 

So Lily’s feigned fatigue resulted in throwing 
George yet more closely into Isanna’s society, 
This vexed her; had she loved George it might 
have been worse, for then grief would have been 
mingled with vexation; but it was George’s social 
position that she coveted, not his heart. 

“He is certainly fascinated by this country 
girl,” she meditated, “and unless his uncle inter- 
feres he is quite Quixotic enough to marry her. 
Fancy Aer the mistress of Senator Carroll’s ele- 
gant home; fancy Aer dispensing his hospitalities 
to native and foreign dignitaries in Washington 
next winter!” 

Carroll himself seemed to think of no incon- 
gruity in such a future; or, rather, he never 
thought of his uncle’s social glories as being in 
For years his aunt had been 
a confirmed invalid, and consequently his uncle 


any way his own. 


had never given any iarge entertainments, either 
at home or in Washington; so he had no sus- 
picions that he was a “catch” because he was the 
Senater’s favorite nephew, 

“Senator,” said Lily, very sweetly, “who is 
this young lady to whom George is so devoted ?”’ 

“I am sure I haven't an idea,” 

“ Do you find her so fascinating ?” 

“ Her / pray, to whom do you refer?” 
I wonder where 
I mean that big, dark- 
eyed, stupid girl whom we saw to-day at Mil- 
ford—what was her name? 
such outlandish title,” 

“ Tsanna—lIsanna Stinson?” 
a wonderful memory. 
fancy her?” 

“I do; Iam sure of it. Unless you are cap- 
tivated by her, too, I advise you to take George 


’ 


“Don’t you know, really ? 
your eyes have been! 


Hosanna, or some 


The Senator had 
“You don’t think he can 


away as soon as possible.’ 

“T fear he will not be so eaaily taken: the 
Carrolls are a determined race.” 

“As you please! It is nothing to me” (of 
course not!); “but I could not help giving you 
a hint. I daresay she is a notable housekeeper— 
her hands look like it; an untiring seamstress, a 
wonderful cook, and all that; but—well, such 
accomplishments are not highly appreciated in 
society.” 

“ But are very important.” 

“ Undoubtedly! but how will the French lega- 





tion appreciate them? Wili they help you 
among your constituents? Mrs. G is not 
domestic, but she is very delightful.” 

Senator G——, Carrol!’s colleague, was said to 
owe his present eminence solely to his wife’s 
winning ways and adroit, unsuspected social 
electioneering. Carroll had more than once 
praised her abilities. 

“I must speak to George,” was his reply. 

He did speak; he spoke earnestly and at 
length, and was horrified to find that George was 
thoroughly in love with this comparative stranger ; 
no arguments would move him, no coaxing do 
more than induce him to absent himself from 
Maine for two months, to see if his new love was 








as earnest as he fancied. 

And in exactly two months, when chestnuts 
were bursting their prison-houses, when every 
hillside was resplendent in countless tints of crim- 
son and scarlet, lemon and orange, russet and 
brown, Carroll suddenly and unex- 
pectedly made his appearance in Milford, and 


George 


wooed and won his bride. 

Had Lily Leonard been there, she would 
doubtless have the calm 
manner in which the Stinsons viewed this pro- 
Indeed, they did 


been amazed to see 
posed elevation of their niece. 
not appear to see that there was any condescen- 
sion on George’s part; King Cophetua was not 
once alluded to by them. 

Senator Carroll always preserved appearances, 
so he wrote a congratulatory note to his future 
niece; but to George he bemoaned the young 
man’s folly, at the same time assuring him that 
Isanna would be kindly received, “ for in spite of 
her rustic birth, she is a good sensible girl, I pre- 
sume—she looks like it—and wil! soon acquire the 
little graces so absolutely necessary to my niece. 
A course of French, music, and dancing, will fit 
her for next winter, for I suppose you will be 
married in the spring.” 

Though George resented this condescending 
patronage of his future wife, he knew that his 
uncle meant well, and was, from his standpoint, 
making a great concession in not forbidding the 
banns. 

“ How will you like to live in Washington?” 
asked he of Isanna, one day, 

“It is very pleasant there in the winter, while 
Congress is in session; but one gets so tired of it 
—the dressing, dancing, calling, and receiving— 
by the time Easter comes.” 

“ How do you know ?” he laughed, 

“ Why, I was there two winters; didn’t you 
know it? I was visiting my mother’s brother, 
uncle Jermayn, who was then Senator from———; 
his daughter and I were at school together in 
Paris, and after papa’s death, I went to live with 
uncle Jermayn; but I always have spent my sum- 
mers here,” 

* Where is Senator Jermayn?” asked George, 
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partlydor the sake of saying something which 
would hide his desire to laugh ; he was thinking 
of his uncle’s suggested “ course of French, music 
and dancing.” 

“He has been practicing law in New York 
ever since he left Congress, three years ago.” 

George thought he had a fine joke on his uncle, 
but unfortunately, it was spoiled by Isanna’s uncle 
Jermayn, who met Senator Carroll one day, and 
said : 

“ Which of us old uncles is most to be congrat- 
ulated ? You are to gain a very lovely niece, and 
as for me, George Carroll is the very husband I 
should have chosed for Annie,” 

“Annie ?” 

“ We call. her Annie; Isanna is so prim.” 

‘Is she your niece ?’’—Senator Carroll could 
hardly speak, he was so surprised. 

“Yes, and my ward, As good as she is tal- 
ented, as rich as’”’— 

“Has she property? George did’nt know it.” 

“1 dare say not; but her father left her about 
a hundred thousand dollars. Oh, she is a jewel! 
Wait until you see her at home.” 

Now-a-days Lily Leonard quite forgets that 
she ever scorned “ that big, brown-eyed, stupid 
girl; ’’ she very readily accepts every invitation 
to drive with Mrs, George Carroll, whose rich 
brunette beauty and elegant, but quiet-toned 
garments, are so good a foil to her own pale 
coloring and showy draperies ; and never loses an 
opportunity to say: 

“ Yes; isn't she elegant and queenly ? And so 
lovely at home! I knew her before her mar- 
riage, so I can speak from longer experience than 
any of you,” 

ALL-SAINTS’ DAY. 


BY LUCY WALTON FLETCHER, 





*Twas All Saints’ Day in November, 
I sat in my cushioned pew ; 

The church was a marvel of beauty, 
And all things were fair to view. 
For down through the costly windows 

The sunlight, in mellow rays, , 
Fell softly o'er priest and people, 
Assembled for prayer and praise, 
The altar, with flowers radiant, 
Crimson, and purple, and gold, 
Of service, loving and tender, 
A beautiful story told, 
And soon from the sweet-voiced singers, 
What waves of harmony roll! 
Chanting the grand Te Deum, 
In strains that fill the soul 
With visions of glory and beauty, 
Of Jesus, the Crucified One, 
Exalted, a Prince and a Saviour, 
To sit on the great white throne, 
With saints and apostles surrounding, 
And prophets, a goodly array, 





And “the noble army of martyrs"’ 
Praising him night and day. 

Then rose the priest in the chancel, 
Reading in tones subdued, 

Of the “ hundred and. forty-four thousand '’— 
That white-robed multitude 

Which John, in his mystical vision, 
Saw standing before the throne, 

The ransomed whom no man can number, 
Out of great tribulation gone. 

As the priest went on with the story 
Of matrons, mothers, and sires, 

Of maidens, and old men hoary, 
Who “ glorified God in the fires "— 

Singing His praise in the dungeon, 
Chanting His love at the stake; 

Buried alive in blind fury, 
Welcoming death for His sake— 

I thought, as I sat and listened, 
O, God! can such things be ? 

Have / the faith of the martyrs ? 
What have / suffered for thee ? 

Could / face the rage of lions, 
Or go to the rack undismayed ? 

If tempted like them, could / suffer 
For Him who my ransom paid ? 

My faith is so weak, dear Master, 
Such test / could never bear; 

The cross of the martyrs outweighs it, 
Their crowns / shall never share. 


Just then the clear voice of the reader 
Rang out in exultant tone, 

** My grace is sufficient for thee,” 
Sufficient.for every one. 

To the feeblest who trust in his mercy, 
I come with a message from heaven; 

Look not with dismay to the future, 
As thy day, so shall strength be given, 

We sit in our “‘ ceiled houses,” 
And worship our God at will; . 

The role of the ancient martyrs 
Is not for us to fulfill. 

We must /ive to His glory, brethren, 
Be noble, unselfish, and true ; 

There's a cross for each one to carry, 
And work for each one to do. 

It may be that active service 
To some feeble saint is denied, 

For him there are lessons of patience, 
And lusts to be crucified, 

Let each in his sphere be faithful ; 
It may be in toil and sorrow, 

Who bears the cross for his Lord to-day 
Shall wear a crown on the morrow. 





A WELL-ORDERED home is a paradise on earth. 
No other earthly pleasure is equal to the calm 
contentment felt at the family fireside. The 
excitement of even successful business is attended 
with vexation; the enjoyments of travel are 
associated with fatigue and danger; the pursuit 
of fame is distracting ; and even the pleasures of 
knowledge are combined with bitterness. But 
the happiness of the fireside is unalloyed. 
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DRESSMAKING AT HOME, 

The pattern we illustrate this month is for a 
child’s dress bodice, aged six years, It is impos- 
sible to give any directions about the number of 
inches required for the different parts, as children 
vary so in size. The best mode of getting a 
correct pattern is to measure an old bodice or the 
child, and then proceed to cut the pattern from 
the diagram. ‘The bodice is cut out and then 
sewed together, as described in the large bodice 
for lady. This is, of course, open up the back, 
and finished down with a hem upon each side, 
and buttons and buttonholes; the sleeves are 
trimmed with a cuff. The pattern consists of— 

Fig. 1. Half of front and side-piece. 

Fig. 2. Half of back of lining. 

Fig. 3. Half of back for material. 

Figs. 4 and 5. Upper and under halves of 
sleeve. 














The front and side-piece are quite plain, but 
“the back is folded vertically. We give the shape 
of the lining, as that is the exact shape of the 
bodice ; and the material must be folded on to it, 
the folds being indicated by the notches in 
pattern. The only trimming consists of a folded 
scarf, placed across the front, and fastened be- 
hind about ten inches from waist, with a large 
bow. The folds must be arranged upwards, in 
about five or six. Three yards of double-width 
material, or six of single width, will cut this dress. 
If plain, the trimming can be of cashmere colors, 
or if preferred, silk of a contrasting color to that 
of the dress goods, 
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Fic. 6.—DOLL, 

Doll dressed in the costume of Bavarian nurse 
girl and baby. Open sleeveless bodice and very 
full skirt of black velvet, trimmed with broad 
cream-colored braid, edged with scarlet ; a feather 


Fig. 6. 





| stitching of the latter color is worked on the 


| coins, 





shoulder-straps, Long muslin apron and chemis- 
ette trimmed with lace and embroidery; the 
bodice is strapped across the chemisette with 
crossed lines of scarlet cord. Low shoes, with 
stockings of black and scarlet. Pointed cap of 
black velvet, trimmed with red ribbons and gold 
Baby in long white robe of muslin, 
trimmed with lace and pale blue mbbon. 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED NOVELTY 
PAGE FOR LADY’S EMBROIDERED 
VEST. 

(See Front of Book.) 

The vest, of which the correct size is given, is 
made of black velvet or satin, and is embroidered 
in flowers in their natural colors in, silks. The 
ordinary crewel-stitch is used to work them, 
These vests are very fashionable, and can be 
made of the material of the dress, or of some 
contrasting color, whichever fancy dictates. Our 
model is intended for a black silk or satin dress, 
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Fics. 7 AND 8.—ORNAMENT FOR Fig. 10. 
CHRISTMAS-PARTY SUPPER 
TABLE, 

Any handsome, bright-colored vase may 
be used for this purpose. The wire foun- 
dation to hold the fruit, shown in Fig. 7, 

Fig. 7. 
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may be easily made: 
make two circles 
of wire about 
twenty-four inches 





in circumference, 
join together with 
straight pieces of 
wire, fix eight 
pieces of wire ten 
inches in length to the lower circle, collect and | box firmly on the pin, tie it with cotton; a strong 
twist them together to form a stem. A wide | darning-needle is fixed at each end of the box. 
Bretonne or Valenciennes lace is fixed to upper | Place a ball of Cyprus wool on the centre pin, 
circle, and the wire frame is placed inside the | and above the ball a bright-colored bead, to keep 
vase so that the lace falls gracefully over the | it in place; pass five knitting-pins through the 
box, and tie them together at each end with bows 
of blue ribbon ; take some more Cyprus wool, and 
wind it over the box, as shown in Fig. 9, Now, 
take a strip of cardboard nine inches in length, 
join it to form an oval, and wind the wool over 
it. The little rabbits of chocolate or composition 
are next placed one on each darning-needle ; con- 
tinue to wind the wool round the box unul you 
have formed, as nearly as possible, the boat-like 
shape shown in Fig. 10. Ornament the outstde 
with lace and bows of ribbon. The inside of the 
boat is filled with moss, amidst which may be 
hidden a variety of useful little articles, such asa 
silver thimble in a case, needle-case, embroide y- 
scissors, etc, 
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edge. The inside of the wire basket is filled 
with moss, and the fruit, either fresh or crystal- 
ized, is piled high over the moss, mixed with 
bright-colored sweetmeats. 
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Fics, 9 AND 10.-CHRIST- Fig. 9. 
MAS PRESENT FOR A 
YOUNG LADY. 

The stand is of polished 
wood, in the centre of 
which is fixed an iron pin 
six inches in height; this 
pin must be passed through Py ‘ 
a cardboard-box measuring four inches in length, | Fic. 11.—DESIGN FOR BORDER FOR DRESS, 
two in breadth, and one in height. To fix the (See Fashion Department, Figs. 30 and 31.) 
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Fics. 12, 13, AND 14.—DOLL’S PAVILION, 
SUITABLE FOR A CHILD’S CHRIST- 
MAS GIFT. 

For the foundation, which forms also the floor 
of the pavilion, cut a hexagon (measuring six in. 
on each side) of stout cardboard, or it may be of 
wood made by a joiner, and cover it with dark 
green cloth, which must be cut in six sections to 
fit evenly, and glued to the foun- 
dation. The frame-work, which 
is shown in Fig. 12, is made of 
thin laths of wood, the six up- 
right pieces measuring fifteen 
inches in height, and the hori- 
zontal pieces five inches; they: 
must be fixed together by small 
brass tacks. 


Fig. 12. 





As will be seen from illustration 
Fig. 12, only three of the sides are covered in; 
these three walls are made of cardboard, covered 
on the inside with pale green paper. The 
windows must first be drawn with pencil, then cut 
out with a sharp penknife and scissors in a kind 
of lattice pattern; the lines on the card which 
represent bricks are drawn with pencil, or a fine 
camel’s-hair brush, and brown water-color paint. 
The door must also be painted with brown 


Fig. 13. 





leaving white lines to indicate the panels and 
fanlight (see illustration Fig. 13). The upright 
posts at the back of the pavilion are covered with 
brown paper, wound round spirally. The roof is 
made of cardboard, with thin laths of wood 
covered with brown paper, the same as the upright 
posts at the back of the pavilion. The cardboard 


is covered with rows of bright-colored paper, put 
on slightly full, and the edges cut in notches; at 
the top a bunch is formed of these, and the same 
at each of the ends of wood. It is papered in- 
A rug 


side to correspond with the sides of wall. 


Fig. 14. 





or carpet covers the floor; a set of furniture, cur- 
tains for the windows, small bracket, foot-cushion, 
and ornaments, complete the room. These can 
be bought at a toy-store, or made at home. 





Fig. 15. 
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Fics. 15 AND 16.—ORNAMENT FOR ~ 
CHRISTMAS-TREE, 
This ornament is easily made; it is suita- 


ble for a Christmas-tree. Procure a wooden doll 





about eighteen inches in height, break off the 
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arms, make a hole through the shoulders, through 
which pass a stout wire, covered with wadding, 
then with pink silk; this takes the place of the 
arms (see design Fig. 15); the loose coat must be 
made of some bright-colored silk, edged with gold 
paper, cut at one edge to form a fringe; the legs 
are covered with fringed gold paper, twined 
round spirally; the trousers are composed of two 
rows of small bonbons, which must be tied to the 
legs with sewing-silk, The silk coat is tied round 


Fig. 16. 





the waist with a piece of ribbon, from 
which are suspended gilded cones, the 
fringe of the coat falling over the last row 
of bonbons asa flounce. Another row 
of bonbons is fixed round the body, the 
sleeves and collar being composed of 
bonbons of a smaller size, Father 
Christmas holding a tree is placed in one 
arm, and a baby doll in the other. A 
golden cornucopia forms the cap, with 
fringed paper for the hair; it is orna- 
mented by a gilt chain. A fancy star or 
some little trinket is suspended from the 
neck, 
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Fics. 17, 18, AND 19.—DETAIL OF 





NIGHT GOWN SACHET. + o> 46-4 
x : , NZ ahh ° % rts 
The inside bag is made of blue silk, or 7 ? t A A ; 


if a strong case is required, blue sateen 
may be used, and the sachet may be of any size 
most approved of, The upper case is écru linen, 
which is cut two inches and a half longer than 
the bag on account of the fringe, which is raveled 
out and knotted. The flap is pointed, and fastens 








at the back with buttons and buttonholes. The 
hem is headed with open or drawn work, the 
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threads of the linen are drawn and embroidered 
with blue thread, according to design Fig. 17, 





Fig. 18. 
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The corners are executed after design Fig. 18, 
given full working size. The initials are em- 
broidered with blue thread, and the fringe is also 
knotted with blue. 

Fig. 19, 
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AN acceptable present to a clergyman is a ser- 


mon cover of satin or silk, quilted, edged round 
with a silk cord, and his monogram worked on 
the outside. A few pieces of elastic should be 


sewn inside, to hold the leaves or sermons, 
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RECIPES. 


APPLE FOLLY. 


lugredients.—Whites of two eggs, 

One cup of sugar, 

Three sour baked apples, 

Vanilla. 
Beat together a little the whites of the egg and 
sugar, flavor the inside of the baked apples, put to 
the eggs, and beat till quite stiff. Serve with cake. 

To PRESERVE EGGs, 
Ingredients,—One peck of lime, 

Two ounces of cream tartar, 

Teacup of salt. 
Slack the lime with hot, soft water; when cold, add 
salt and cream tartar. By this rule eggs will keep a 
long time in a cool place, 


MOLASSES CAKE, 


Ingredients—One cup of molasses, 

One cup of sugar, 

One cup of sour milk, 

Five cups of flour, 

One tablespoonful of butter, 

Two teaspoonfuls of soda, 

Two teaspoonfuls of ginger. 
Mix molasses, sugar, butter, and spices, till they 
are lighter color than when you began ; add milk, 
then soda dissolved in a little hot water, lastly flour ; 
beat very hard for five minutes; bake ia shallow 
pans. Try it warm for tea or lunch, and you will 
soon repeat the experiment. 


FRENCH FRITTERS, 

lngredients.—One quart of milk, 

One quart of flour, 

Ten eggs, 

Teaspoonful of salt, 

Yolks of three eggs, 

Whites of three eggs. 
Boil half the milk, mix the other half with the flour, 
and thicken the boiling milk, let it cool, add the 
salt, when cool add the eggs well beaten, halfa cup 
more flour, the yolks of three eggs, the whites 
beaten separately and stirred in, Fry as other frit- 
ters, in hot butter; these are very nice for break- 
fast, or for dessert served with sweet sauce. 

QUICK CAKE, 

lngredients.—One pound of flour, 

Three-quarter pounds of sugar, 

Six eggs, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

Teacup cream or milk, 

Season to taste. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs with the sugar; cream 
half pound of butter, and add to the sugar, with 
half pound of flour; beat the whites of the eggs to 
a froth, and add them with the other half pound of 
flour, to milk in which the soda would be dissolved. 
Mix cream tartar in flour dry ; have your cake-pan 
ready, hurry it into the oven, and bake quickly. 
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MAITRE D'HOTEL BUTTER. 

lngredients,—Two ounces of butter, 

One lemon, 

Sugar, 

Salt, 

Parsley. 
The parsley should be free from moisture, and 
minced fine; mix with the butter, lemon juice, a 
little sugar and salt, stir thoroughly and quickly ; 
and keep in a cool place. 


POTATOES A LA MAITRE D'HOTEL. 


Boil small potatoes in salted water; when done, 
drain off all the water, place them in the vegetable 
dish with a large lump of the butter. Cover the 
dish, and keep it where it will be warm enough to 
melt the butter; then serve. 
CORN CAKES, 

ingredients.——One quart of meal, 

Four eggs, 

One pint of milk, 

Half pint of water, 

Tablespoonful butter. 
Beat the eggs thoroughly, add the milk, water, stir 
in the meal a little at a time, melt the butter before 
adding, add a little salt. Bake on a heated griddle. 
Very nice served with fried liver, for breakfast. 

OYSTER PIE. 

Ingredients.—Puff paste, 

Oysters, 

Cream, 

Butter, 

Two eggs, 

Cracker crumbs, 

Pepper, 

Salt. 
Roll out the puff paste, and cover the pie dish. Fill 
with bread crusts, and cover with puff paste. Bake 
till the crust is done, 

Stew the oysters with the cream, butter, pepper, 
and salt. When done, stir in very quickly, while 
on the fire, the two eggs well beaten, and one 
tablespoonful of cracker crumbs. Lift the top 
crust of the pie, empty the crusts out, pour in the 
oysters, cover, and serve very hot. 


INVALID CAKES, 

Ingredients—Three cups of coarse wheat bran, 

Three cups of sifted flour, 

One full teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

Half spoonful of soda, 

Seven spoonfuls of butter, 

Milk. 
Mix the cream tartar dry with the flour, and work 
in the butter, then the bran ; dissolve soda in a little 
milk, and add enough milk to roll out in cakes a 
third or half an inch thick. Care must be taken 
that they do not burn, and yet bake thoroughly. 
To be eaten at every meal by invalids in place of 
common flour bread, 
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LEMON CREAM. 
Ingredients,—Four lemons, 
Pint of water, 
Three quarters of a pound of sugar, 
Seven eggs. 
Peel the lemons, which must be large and fresh, 
and steep them in the water for twelve hours; 
then strain, and add to it the sugar; then the 
strained juice of the lemons and the beaten whites 
of the eggs and the yolk of one; boil this over a 
slow fire, stirring constantly till it thickens like 
cream, This is a nice filling for tarts or Washing- 
ton pies. 
EEL Soup. 
Ingredients.—Three pounds of eels, 
Two quarts of water, 
One onion, 
Crusts of bread, 
Mace and pepper, 
Carrot and herbs. 
3oil these till the fish is tender, then strain it off; 
toast some bread a delicate brown; cut in dice- 
shape, and pour the soup on it boiling hot; put in 
a few bits of the carrot; add a cup of rich cream, 
with a teaspoonful of flour rubbed smooth in it— 
this should be added just before taking from the 
fire. : 
BAKED GOOSE, 
/ngredients.—One goose, 
Bread crumbs, 
Sage, 
Onions, 
Mashed white potato, 
One egg, 
Pepper, 
Salt, 
When a goose is drawn and ready to stuff, boiling 
water should be poured all over it, inside and out, 
to remove the strong, oily taste. Mix the bread, 
chopped onion, sage, mashed potato, pepper and 
salt, well together. Bind with the egg well beaten. 
Stuff the goose; put in a pan with a little water, 
and bake very slowly for three hours, 


CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING, 

Jngredients.—Three quarters pound of grated bread, 

One half pound of fresh beef suet, 

One half pound of chopped apple, 

One half pound of chopped raisins, 

One half pound of currants, 

Four eggs, 

One pint of milk, 

Cup of sugar, 

Salt-spoonful of salt. 
Mix these ingredients all together, and boil in a 
bag or pudding-boiler four hours; eat with rich 
sauce, 

Hop YEAST. 

Ingredients,—One quart of water, 

Hops, 

Spoonful of sugar, 

Spoonful of salt. 
Into a quart of water in which potatoes hnve been 
boiled put a pinch of hops, boil a few minutes, strain, 
and stir in the sugar and salt; let this cool, and 
when only blood-warm add half a cup of yeast; it 
soon foams like beer, and will keep well in all tem- 
peratures. Put nothing in the yeast but the above 
ingredients. 





TURKEY WITH OYSTERS, 

Ingredients,—Cold turkey, 

Ovsters, 

Cream, 

Butter, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

Onion, 

Nutmeg, 

Bread crumbs, 
Cut cold boiled or roasted turkey into very small 
pieces; butter a deep crockery dish, and cover the 
bottom with the meat; add a layer of oysters, a 
few shreds of onion, pepper, salt, nutmeg, a tea- 
spoonful of cream, and some pieces of butter; put 
the layers of meat, oysters and seasoning alter- 
nately until the dish is full; cover with a thick 
layer of fine grated bread crumbs; put pieces of 
butter over this, and’ bake in a moderate oven one 
hour. 


ENGLISH MINCE PIE, 
Ingredients —Three and one-half pounds of 
chopped beef, 
Three and one-half pounds of suet, 
Three and one-half pounds of raisins, 
Three and one-half pounds of cur- 
rants, 
Seven pounds of chopped apples, 
One pound of citron, 
Two pounds of sugar, 
One ounce of nutmegs, 
Four quarts of cider, 
One pint of golden syrup. 
Mix these ingredients all together, and let them 
stand over night before using; then bake in puff 
paste. To our taste, the proportion of suet is too 
large, one pound being ample to secure rich pies, 
This mixture can be bept in stone jars for a year, 
adding a little good brandy, and salt. 


POTTED BEEF. 

Ingredients.—Two pounds lean beef, 

Saltpetre, 

Quarter pound of butter, 

Pepper and salt, 

Cloves and nutmeg. 
Rub the beef with saltpetre, and let it remain over 
night; then salt with common salt, and cover with 
water ; let it remain four days; dry it with a cloth, 
put it in as small a pan as will hold it, cover with a 
common paste, and bake five hours in a cool oven ; 
when cool, pull off the fat and stringy part, and 
beat the meat very fine with the butter (warmed) 
and spices; pack in small jars, and keep in a cool 
place, 


JELLY CAKES. 

Ingredients.—Three eggs, 

One cup of sugar, 

One cup of flour, 

Teaspoonful of baking-powder, 

Jelly. 
Beat to a cream the eggs and sugar; gradually stir 
in the flour, into which has been sifted the baking 
powder. Bake in a shallow, oblong pan. When 
cool, cut in squares; split each piece open, and put 
in the jelly ; then frost the top, and sprinkle with 
colored sugar. If for a child's party, write the 
name in colored sugar of each child to be invited, 
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HOME ANUSEMENES AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
CASEMENT PUZZLE. 


Each star represents a letter, and the casement 
consists of five words read horizontally, which are 
repeated by the perpendicular lines. 
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The upper horizontal expresses a fragment. 
The second horizontal expresses to raise, 
The third horizontal gives the name of a bird. 
The fourth horizontal means an incident. 


A CUBE PUZZLE. 


All the straight lines extending across and down- 
wards consist of eight letters, and the angles of five. 

The upper line gives the name of a vehicle in 
common use. 

The line extending downwards from the initial 
letter of the upper iine, names the person who 
furnishes an important part of the properties of the 
theatre. 
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The line descending from the 


finals expresses an 








The lowest horizontal means the marks made by 


a blow. 


HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 
The central word extending downwards will be 
found very seasonable, as it furnishes the name of 
one of the dearest delights of the year's last hours, 
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Reading sideways the words signify— 


. Fortifications. 

. A mineral. 

. A guard-house. 

. To surround with soldiery. 


. An American Indian. 
. A letter dear to printers. 


. A general name for the human race. 


. A domestic utensil. 
1o. A body of cannon, 
11. An official of the Church. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
s. A builder. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


12. Composing a whole out of its parts, 


13. Fragrantly. 





urgent request. 

The word uniting these and completing the upper 
square is a building used for the manufacture of the 
sweetest of all products, 

The topmost line of the lower square is a com- 
memorative edifice. 

The line downward from the initial letter of this 
word means disposed to pity. 

The line dropped from the final is that part of a 
church which extends at right angles with the main 
building. 

The word uniting these two, and completing the 
second square, signifies one learned in many tongues, 

The angle connecting the initial letters of the top 
lines of both squares expresses the extreme of ex- 
cellence, 

The angle connecting the finals of the same lines 
is an incident. 

The angle connecting the initial letters of the 
lower lines of both squares means belonging to the 
country. 

The last angle completes the figure, and names a 
compound commonly used to produce fermentation, 


ENIGMA, 


The sweetest name a lady wears, 
That means the burden she oft bears. 
Transposed, it shows the armed array, 
Which causes her most dire dismay. 
Remove the end, you then will view 
A needful part to her and you. 

Again transposed, you'll see the deed 
The second must do if it succeed. 

But next invert, and a weapon view, 
Used in old times, but not the new. 
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GAMES. 
JOHN AND JOAN; OR, ODD AND EVEN. 

This active game is adapted to a frolicsome 
Christmas gathering of boys and girls. A boy and 
girl are first selected as leaders, the former being 
named John and the latter Joan. 

All the girls of the company are then seated in a 
row, with Joan at the head, while the boys sit fac- 
ing them in a row at a little distance, headed by 

“John. 

These leaders then proceed to name their fol- 
lowers, giving them each a number; thus Joan 
grants to each of her damsels an even number, 
while John bestows on each of his company an odd 
one, 

When this is distinctly understood, the game 
opens by John calling loudly for some odd number. 
The boy to whom it has been allotted springs up 
and begins to run completely round the company, 
endeavoring to quickly regain his seat. 

The instant the number is pronounced, Joan 
should also proclaim some even number, and the 
girl to whom it has been given promptly gives 
chase to the boy. If she succeeds in catching 
him before he reaches his chair, he must pay 
a forfeit, and Joan has the right to name the next 
runner from her row. In any case when the 
runner succeeds in reaching safety, the leader of 
the same line must be allowed to again name the 
runner, 

This game makes a hearty pastime for out-of- 
doors, the players standing in line instead of sitting, 
and can be just as readily adapted to either boys or 
girls alone, 


FICKLE FORTUNE. 


As an amusement for the social meetings of the 
Christmas holidays, this game makes a pleasant 
variation upon the old standard favorite, ‘‘ I love my 
love.” It is, in fact, a dramatized version of it, and 
will furnish considerable opportunity for merry 
mimicry and lively action, 

The Leader of the play is first provided with a 
ball or some other light object that can be tossed 
conveniently from hand to hand among the players. 
The company is then ranged compactly at one end 
of the room, to give sufficient space for the dramatic 
action, 

The game is then Segun by the Leader say- 
ing, in effect: ‘Fortune is always fickle, and 
comes to each in a different form,” then assuming 
some dramatic attitude or comical grimace to suit 
the occasion, exclaims: 

‘My fickle fortune came to me thus—awfully 
angry, or affably artful, etc. Suiting the gesture 
and expression to the words, the Leader paces 
the room in dramatic style. 

In closing this performance, the Leader tosses the 
ball to any one of the company, giving the name of 
any letter of the alphabet, which must be immedi- 
ately personated in the same manner. 

Fickle Fortune can thus come to each one in turn 
alliteratively thus: Balefully blundering, or bliss- 
fully bashful ; courteously cruel, or comically crazy ; 
dancing delightfully, or drooping dolefully, etc. 
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No, 2. 
Musk-et. 
Sguare Words, 
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Rebus. 
Canton, 

An Accretion, 

+ Are, care, scare, 
An Abstraction, 
Spray, pray, ray, ay, y. 
Cross- Word Enigma, 

Crecy. 
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LiWERARY Novices. 


From CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., New 
York :-— 

A SERIES OF CHARACTER SKETCHES 
FROM CHARLES DICKENS. Being fac- 
similes of Original Drawings. By Fred. Barnard. 
A portfolio containing six most admirable and 

beautiful pictures of some of Dickens’ most popu- 

lar characters. This first portfolio has life-like 
representations (we had almost said portraits) of 

Alfred Jingle, Mrs. Gamp, Bill Sikes, Sidney Car- 

ton, Little Dorrit, and Pickwick. More varied 

types of character it would be difficult to imagine ; 
but a masterly hand gives us with equal fidelity the 
good natured countenance of the genial Pickwick, 
the low brutality of Bil! Sikes, the touching pathos 
of lonely little Dorrit in her attic room, Mrs. 

Gamp's selfish, over-fed face and figure, the sub- 

lime self-sacrificing expression of Sidney Carton, 

and the easy-going, semi-respectability and careless 

jollity of Alfred Jingle. The portfolio makes a 

desirable and beautiful addition to the works of the 

great author. 

LITTLE FOLKS' BLACK AND WHITE 
PAINTING BOOK. 

PICTURES TO PAINT. 

Two pretty books for the holidays, which will not 
only interest children for a time, but will furnish 
them employment for many zainy days. The pic- 
tures to paint have pretty models to copy, and offer 
much attraction to little folks. 

From BRADLEY & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE; or 
in The Home of the Presidents, being a complete 
history of the social and domestic lives of the 
Presidents, from Washington to Hayes, 1789- 
1880, by Laura C. Holloway. Profusely illus- 
trated. 

A collection of biographies, each with a life-like 
portrait, of the wives of the Presidents of the United 
States, written in a graceful, pleasing style, and 
making a most interesting volume. It i8 very 
handsomely bound, and will add to the beauty and 
interest of every home library. 





From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LIVY, by W. W. Copes, M. A., Fellow of Hert- 
ford College, and reader of Ancient History in 
the University of Oxford. One of the series of 
classical writers, Edited by John Richard Green. 
We have already expressed our opinion of the 

great value of these small volumes of classical 

literature, offering as they do, a complete knowl- 
edge of the general scope of the classic writers, to 
those who have not time or opportunity for the 
study involved in their works. This volume of 

“Livy” comprises chapters on Livy's life as a liter- 

ary man at Rome, a general estimate of his char- 

acteristics, the age of the Kings, and a condensed 
and interesting account of the history of Rome 
through its destruction by the Gauls, the Semnite 

War, the First and Second Punic War, the first 

war with Macedonia, and the wars in the East. 

No student's library should be without these clas- 





| sical primers, as they are easily handled and studied, 


and invaluable as books of reference, 

From JOHN DOUGALL & SON, Montreal :— 
DRESS AND HEALTH, or how to be strong; a 

book for ladies. 

A book which places the “ dress reform"’ ques- 
tion in a clear, common sense light, without any of 
the extravagances that made it ridiculous to many, 
It treats an important subject with careful consider- 
ation, giving much information from the pens of 
distinguished physicians, and offering suggestions 
that can be easily adopted, without any violent 
changes or overstrained effects. The cuts give 
patterns, easily followed for many of the most im- 
portant garments adopted by the advocates cof the 
“reform,” and the directions accompanying them 
are simply and clearly written, 

From WILLIAM S. GOTTSBERGER, New York :— 
THE HOUR WILL COME, a tale of an Alpine 

Cloister, By Wilhelmina von Hillern: from the 

German by Clara Bell. 

A story of life in a monastery, full of such suffer- 
ing and horror, from the working out of a curse, as 
seems wholly out of place in the cells of a Christian 
institution, but giving a powerful picture of the 
self-sacrifice and devotion of the early church de- 
votees. It is written with great fovce and interest, 
though it is painful to read from its very intensity, 

From the LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
Philadelphia :— 

BERTHA’'S CORONET;; or, the House on the 
Heights. By Harriet B. McKeever. 

A story of German life, and the noble self-devo- 
tion of ‘‘ Bertha,” who wins her “coronet" by 
noblest deeds of goodness and charity. 

THE JOURNEYS OF LUTHER, and their im- 
portant relation to the Work of the Reformation, 
Founded pon the German of Friederich Kohler, 
by the author of‘ Fifty Years in the Lutheran 
Ministry.” 

A most interesting account cf the travels of the 
great Reformer, his trials, dangers and sufferings in 
his adherence to the great principles that make his 
life of such deep lasting importance to the Protestant 
Church. It is written in an easy, pleasing style, and 
must find many readers. 


From AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, New 
York :— 
KARL AND THE QUEEN OF QUEER LAND. 
By Mrs. E. T. Corbett. 
A juvenile book of humorous poems, full of non- 
sense in its most attractive form, woven together in 
a charming fairy story. We heartily commend it to 


Santa Claus when he does his Christmas shopping. 


MUSIC RECEIVED: 
From GEo. D. NEWHALL & Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

COTTAGE BY THE LANE, Song and Chorus, 
by Jno. M, Jolley. 

LITTLE SWEETHEART, SMILE 
Song and Chorus, by Wm. T. Keefer, 

LEAVE ME NOT IN SORROW, DARLING, 
Song and Chorus, by Jno. T. Rutledge. 

HOME, A Tyrolean Song, by Chas, Heywood, 


AGAIN, 
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NOVEMBER, 1880. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed, 


Wishing all our friends a ‘‘ Merry Christmas,” we 
hope to add to their pleasure by the contents of our 
Christmas number. Many will doubtless recall 
their own kind-hearted impulses, when looking at the 
picture from Mr. Darley's gifted pencil, and to 
which they will find a story in the magazine. 

The latest winter styles are most profusely illus- 
trated to suit all tastes and all purses. Cloaks, bon- 
nets, fashionable lingerie, and children’s costumes, 
with a great variety of other details for a lady's 
wardrobe, are given, The diagram sheet is a nov- 
elty of fashion—a sacque with a hood—very much 
worn, and very comfortable, as well as stylish. 

Embroidered vests being universally adopted for 
handsome dresses—both dinner costumes and even- 
ing costumes—we give a full sized pattern in the 
Novelty pages for working one. Colors may be 
varied to suit the fabric used, or the taste of the 
wearer; but the design is one of the most graceful 
we have seen, and is very beautiful when hand- 
somely worked, 

The Work Department and Fun for the Fireside 
will be found full of suggestions for Christmas gifts 
and Christmas trees, The peasant doll is a dainty 
gift for a little girl. 

In our Literary Department will be found stories 
and poems by favorite authors, full of sparkle and 
interest. Ino Churchill contributes a charming 
Christinas story, and there are others from the pens 
of ‘‘ Glenna," Frances E, Wadleigh, Emily Read, 
one of the authors of ‘A Rosebud Garden of Girls,” 
Florence H. Birney, Charles Stokes Wayne and 
other talented authors, “ Roslyn's Fortune " is hap- 
pily decided ; though we part from her with regret. 

Housekeepers will find hints for new Christmas 
goodies in our Recipes; and the little folks revel in 
new games and puzzles, 





IN addition to all our usual valuable matter, we 
shall, during 1881, give to our readers every month 
a complete original novel, written by the most pop- 
ular authors of the day. Our list of contributors 
embraces, Clara F,. Guernsey, Author of “ The 
Ivory Gates." Robert C. V. Meyers, Author of 
“Miss Margery’s Roses."" Marion Couthouy, 
Author of “ Papers for Girls."". Thomas S. Collier. 
Mrs. E. B. Benjamin, Author of “ Glenarchan,” 
‘* Hilda and I,” “ Brightside,”” etc. Mrs. M. M. 
Sheffey Peters. Sue Chestnutwood. Emily E. 
Read, Author of “A Rosebud Garden of Girls,”’ ete., 
etc. Augusta De Bubna, James B. Marshall. 
Margaret Vandegrift. Estelle Thomson. Marian 
C. L. Reeves, Author of “ Old Martin Boscowen’'s 
Jest." Harriet B. McKeever. Ella Rodman 
Church, Esther Serle Kenneth, Caroline A. 
Merighi. E, T. Corbett. Florence H. Birney. 
Frances E, Wadleigh. And many others. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Dyspepsia and Nervousness. 

The late WINSLOW LEwis, M. D., the distin- 
guished physician of Boston, said: ‘* Having in my 
own person experienced those ills for which the Acid 
Phosphate is prescribed, I, having found great re- 
lief and alleviation by its use, most cheerfully attest 
my appreciation of its excellence.” 





MAYOR BEATTY’'S NEW OFFER. 


Mayor Beatty, in this number of the GODEy, 
makes an announcement for the Holidays, which it 
will pay our readers well to read and consider, es- 
pecially his advertisement offering an elegant square 
grand piano, with all modern improvements, at the 
marvelously low price of $297.50. See his adver- 
tisement on 2d page of cover. The Mayor's repu- 
tation as a manufacturer is well known in every 
home in this country, his enterprise having made 
his name a household word. 


A highly esteemed old subscriber in Minneapo- 
lis, writes to us under date of October 1, 1880, “So 
far as my knowledge extends, you are remarkably 
careful in sending your book to your subscribers. 
And I can add still further, that to the extent of my 
knowledge, your book is considered much the best 
Fashion Book published; and therefore, I selected 
it as the most acceptable present that could be 
made in that line.” 


WE have received from Australia and London 
remittances to pay for GODEY's LADY's BOOKS as 
Christmas presents, Itis impossible to find a more 
appropriate and valuable offering to a lady for the 
holidays than a year’s subscription to this popular 
magazine, not only affording delight to the fair re- 
cipient, but keeping her constantly reminded of the 
donor. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
No. 35. 

There is ample scope for the exercise of ingenuity 
and the display of originality in house furnishing at 
the present time, as rooms are no longer filled with 
articles all of one pattern and color; still there must 
be a leading idea or general tone carried out—‘‘a 
likeness in unlikeness ""—or rooms will present an 
outré or helter-skelter appearance. The old style 
téte-a-téte chair has been revived, and is made 
either in shape of a letter Sor Z. See Fig. 1. It 


Fig. L 





is a picturesque and comfortable piece of furniture 
and in a large room should stand near the middle, 
and not against the wall, as a sofa usually would be 
placed. The only wood work which shows in the 


frame of such a chair is the little railing, and this 
should be ebonized. The pins measure five or six 
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inches in height. The bed or wooden trough of 
the frame, which holds the springs and hair, measures 
3 feet, 4 inches in \ength, 20 inches in width, and 
when tufted and covered, the seat measures 18 
inches in height from the floor. <A novel form of 
seat for a parlor, called a ‘‘ quarrel,"’ is made to 
represent two cushions one on the other; one is 
horizontal, the other rests diagonally across it, and 
both have tassels at the corners. See Fig. 2, If 


Fig. 2. 





one has sufficient material for covering and hair for 
stuffing, two separate cushions may be made and 
then joined together; if not, a wooden box 14 
inches high and 18 inches square will make a good 
foundation. Satin is the handsomest material for 
the covering of the cushions, and sometimes they 
are made of contrasting colors; one cushion of 
green, and the other of chestnut brown, or one of 
gold color and the other gend’arme blue. Wall 
cabinets are now very popular, and they are useful 
and ornamental articles, which can be of home 
manufacture. Fig. 3, shows a simple and pretty 
form for one. They are used as receptacles for 
curiosities, rare bits of china, or books. The doors 
should have beveled plate glass in them and the 
wood is finished in its natural color, or ebonized if 
preferred. When it is to be used to contain articles 
which are not ornamental, the doors have panels of 


Fig. 3. 











canvas on which flowers are painted in oil colors. 
Panels of wood, with inlaid or painted figures on 
them, are also handsome, Unmounted photographs 
of statuary, when carefully cut out and glued (only 
on the very edges) on black velvet, serve to place 
behind the glass doors of such a cabinet when the 
contents of the cabinet are not to be shown. A 





pretty decoration for a corner is made by tacking a 
piece of garnet satin on the wall, so it will hang in 
graceful folds, and suspending against it a pitcher 
of dark olive majolica, containing grasses, rushes, 
and pressed ferns, ‘The satin is of American man- 
ufacture, not expensive, and the pitcher is held by a 
ribbon of the same color passed through the handle 
and tied in a careless bow knot which hides the nail 
supporting the pitcher. E. B. C, 





GRAND RESULTS have been reached in the man- 
ufacture of Parlor and Chapel Organs by Messrs. 
Marchal & Smith, whose advertisement appears in 
our columns, Beautiful Organs, with a rich com- 
bination of all the sweetest, most powerful and 
pleasing musical effects, are sent to every home for 
trial. Prices are made so low that all can buy. 
Terms are such that satisfaction is secured to all. 

Organs go direct from factory to purchaser, thus 
avoiding all agents’ commissions ; and so liberal is 
their system of sales that the purchaser has the Organ 
for fifteen days in his own home before he takes any 
responsibllity. 

For twenty years this enterprising firm has been 
successful in securing the friendship and favor of 
every one who has purchased an instrument from 
them, Having been instrumental in perfecting the 
Organ, and making it beautiful, and pure. and 
sweet, and in bringing it within the reach of all, 
they richly deserve the great success which is mak- 
ing the name of Marchal & Smith known to the 
remotest hamlets of our country, and extending 
their fame to other lands, Try them; you will like 
their beautiful instruments, and you can try them 
without taking ‘any responsibility. 

DURING 1881, we have promised our readers a 
delightful and original novel, by a popular author, 
complete in each number of GOoDEY's LADy’s 
Book. But we wish to impress upon our subscrib- 
ers that this is an addition to the book, as we will 
still give all the old features and departments, em- 
bracing Steel Plate Engravings of beautiful and 
original subjects; large Diagram Patterns of chil- 
dren's and ladies’ dresses ; large Mammoth Colored 
Fashion Plates; choice vocal and instrumental 
music; short stories, poems, and sketches; our 
Popular Novelty Pages in colors, fashion and 
artistic home work, illustrated by numerous engrav- 
ings; Architectural Designs for beautiful homes; 
Recipes for family use ; Chit-Chat on Fashion ; and 
Our Arm Chair. 





VARIOUS hypotheses have been made by scient- 
ists as to the cause of phosphorescence in the sea, 
It is now generally agreed that it is due to little 
microzoa, which live in the sea-depths and rise at 
different seasons to the surface. There are different 
species. Their substance is a diaphanous jelly. In 
the tropical seas they are seen in perfection. The 
whole broad surface of the sea is a blaze of light. 
Tongues of liquid fire dart from below the prow of 
the ship as it plows along; and the wake of the 
vessel seems like a line, somewhat whiter and more 
beautiful than the normal condition of the sea before 
it was disturbed, 
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[.Froan the Daily Chicage Loser-Ocean. } 


PERILS OF THE DEEP! 
CAPT. PAUL BOYTON’S HAIRBREADTH 
ESCAPES. ‘“‘A LIFE ON THE 
OCEAN WAVE.” 


SEVERELY SHAKEN BY SAVAGE SHARKS. 
SUCCESSFUL SHOOTING OF 
SPANISH WATERFALLS. 


THE SWELL SWIMMER’S SIGNIFICANT 
STATEMENT TO A SEA SHORE 
SCRIBE, 


LIFE PRESERVER AND HEALTH PRESERVER. 


Special to the InterOcean.] 

NEW YORK, July 24.—The world-renowned 
swimmer, Capt. Paul Boyton, in an interview with 
a newspaper correspondent at the sea shore, related 
the following incidents in his experience in various 
parts of the world. 

Reporter.—"‘ Captain Boyton, you must have 
seen a large part of the world ?” 

Capt. Boyton,—“ Yes, sir; by the aid of my Rub- 
ber Life-Saving Dress, I have traveled over 10,000 
miles on the rivers of America and Europe; have 
also been presented to the crowned heads of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Italy, 
Folland, Spain, and Portugal, and have in my pos- 
session forty-two medals and decorations. 1 have 
three times received the order of knighthood, and 
been elected honorary member of committees, clubs, 
orders, and societies.” 

Reporter.-—"' Were any of your trips accompanied 
by much danger ?” 

Capt. Boyton.—“ That depends upon what you 
may call dangerous. During my trip down the 
river Tagus, in Spain, I had to ‘ shoot’ 105 water- 
falls, the largest being about eighty-five feet, and 
mnumerable rapids. ‘Crossing the Straits of Mes- 
sina, I had three ribs broken in a fight with sharks; 
and coming down the Somane, a river in France, I 
received a charge of shot from an excited and 
startled huntsman, Although all this was not very 


pleasant, and might be termed dangerous, I fear 
nothing more on my trip than intense cold; for, as 
long as my limbs are free and easy and not cramped 
or benumbed, I am all right. 


Of late I carry a 





stock of St. JACOBs OIL in my little boat (the Cap- 
tain calls it ** Baby Mine,"’ and has stored therein 
signal rockets, thermometer, compass, provisions, 
etc.), and I have but little trouble. Before starting 
out I rub myself thoroughly with the article, and its 
action upon the muscles is wonderful. From con- 
stant exposure I am somewhat subject to rheumatic 
pains, and nothing would ever benefit me, until I 
got hold of this Great German Remedy. Why, on 
my travels I have met peopie who had been suffer- 
ing with Rheumatism for years; by my advice they 
tried the Oil, and it cured them. I would sooner 
do without food for days than be without this 
remedy for one hour. In fact I would not attempt 
a trip without it.” 

The Captain became very enthusiastic on the 
subject of Sr. JACOBS OIL, and when we left him 
he was still citing instances of the curative qualities 
of the Great German Remedy to a party around him. 

a 


[Fort Wayne, (Ind.) Sentinel.] 
WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


No matter how great one's experience, there is 
always something yet to be met with which calls 
forth our astonishment. Newspapers now and 
then, as well as the public in general, find this to be 
so. A case in point are the investigations instituted 
by the “Chicago 7ridune,” “ Zimes,” * Cincinnati 
Star,” and other papers in regard to the rather re- 
markable claims advanced in favor of an article 
which has been placed before the people by means 
of the press and otherwise. In every instance these 
editorial investigations have resulted in a complete 
triumph for the article named. 

The claims made regarding it were not only fully 
sustained, but scores of prominent and influential 
citizens were everywhere found, who, from personal 
experience and observation, accorded their enthusi- 
astic indorsements. ‘The following extracts from 
letters of citizens of Fort Wayne, are specimens of 
testimonials received from all sections of the country. 

Under date of January 17th, Mr G. Fled- 
dermann, the well-known Merchant Tailor in Union 
Block, writes: ‘‘ I was a sufferer for many years 
with Neuralgia and Rheumatism, and found no re- 
lief until I tried St. JAcoBs OIL, After using two 
bottles I was entirely cured. I shall always keep it 
in the house, and will not fail to recommend it to 
my friends, 

Messrs. D. B. Strope & Co., proprietors of the 
Depot Drug Store, 286 Calhoun street, made this 
statement: “Among our customers ST, JACOBS 
OIL is considered the best liniment known, It 
always gives satisfaction, and never disappoints. It 
cured Mr. H. C, Ward of severe Rheumatism in 
three days. We recommend it constantly.” 

The Globe Chop House comes to the front with 
these remarks by its proprietor, A. Geisman, Esq. 
‘*When about eight years old I met with a serious 
accident with a horse, by which my skull was 
fractured; ever since I have been subject to the 
most excruciating Rheumatic pains. The Sr. 
Jacoss OIL which I applied of late has given me 
almost iotal relief, and by its use I hope to be 
entirely cured in a short time.” 

Messrs. Boyer & Campbell, of Watertown, Ind., 
write: Mr. J. W. Walker, of this town, suffered 
with Rheumatism for fifteen years. After trying a 
great many remedies without experiencing even re- 
lief, he was induced to use ST. JACOBS OIL, which 
completely cured him. He states he feels like a 
new man. ‘To those wishing to get rid of pains, we 
would say, here is your chance “' to série oid.” 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, 


DRAWN expressly for GopEy’s LApy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


The above suburban residence is designed in 
the ornate Gothic style. It was drawn for, and 
will soon be erected by, W. P. Robertson, upon a 
very liberal-sized corner lot in Jackson, Tenn. 

The building is of large dimensions, and is to 
be constructed of brick and sandstone. The 
interior is to be supplied with all modern conve- 
niences. It is intended for a first-class residence, 





and will cost about $15,000. The interior is 
finished in hard wood ; the work throughout in all 
the details is Queen Anne Gothic. 

Hobbs’ Architecture, a book of one hundred 
and twenty-three designs, will be sent to any 
address upon the receipt of thirty-five cents. 
Drawing specifications, etc., carefully executed at 
moderate charges. 
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FASHIONS. 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste: and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
Gan. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
pe to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, ave to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order witl be attended to unless the money is first 
recetved. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of purple plush and satin 
and plush damassé, The front of the underskirt is 
composed of alternate puffs of the two materials; 
the back is trimmed with two pleatings headed with 
a puff. The overskirt is of the lightest shade 
trimmed with fringe. Jacket of plain plush of the 
darkest shade, with cuffs, pockets and collar of the 
damassé. Bonnet of plush to match dress, trimmed 
with satin, feathers and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of two shades of blue. The 
underskirt is of silk of the darkest shade, kilted. 
Polonaise of wool damassé of the lighter shade, 
turned up in front with ribbon bows at the sides, 
cuffs made of the silk, and sailor collar fastened 
with ribbon bow. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress made of plain pink silk 
and striped satin. The underskirt is of the plain 
silk with a pleating around it, and fans of lace and 
pleated silk heading it. The front breadth is of 
the striped silk, with scarf drapery also of the 
striped, fastened with bouquets of flowers. Short 
apron overskirt trimmed with duchess lace. Basque 
bodice, low square neck, with vest of the striped 
silk, and white lace trimming neck and sleeves; 
bouquet of flowers on left side, flowers in hair to 
match those on skirt. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of gendarme green silk. 
The underskirt is trimmed with two narrow pleat- 
ings, and a flounce of white satin embroidered in silk, 
headed by a puffing. The overdress is trimmed 
with the same kind of ruffles. Basque bodice cut 
square neck, trimmed with the white embroidered 
ruffles to match the skirt, elbow sleeves trimmed to 
correspond, bouquet of roses upon the left side of 
square neck, 

Fig. 5.— Walking dress of two shades of elephant 
silk and camel's hair. The underskirt is of the silk 
plaited; the scarf drapery upon the skirt is of fig- 
ured camel's hair, fastened by a bow in front. The 
smock wrap is made of plain camel's hair, has a 





gathered yoke and sleeves, is trimmed with lace and 
ribbon bows. Bonnet of plush of the two shades. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of five years, made of 
brown plush and écru camels hair. The under- 
skirt is of the plush, the jacket and scarf drapery 
upon the skirt is of camel's hair trimmed with fur. 
Ecru felt bonnet trimmed with brown piush, 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1 and 2.—Fashionable collar and cuff, 
trimmed with duchess lace. 

Fig. 3.—House dress for young lady, made of 
pale blue cashmere; it is made with two skirts 
trimmed with satin ; the bodice is plain, worn with a 
belt and bow at side trimmed with satin, sailor col- 
lar bound with satin, and puffings of satin running 
lengthwise on the bodice, satin cuffs upon sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—House dress for young lady, made of 
garnet cashmere and damassé; the underskirt is 
trimmed with plaitings, there is a double overskirt 
cut in points upon the sides, each skirt trimmed 
with fringe. Pointed bodice trimmed with shirred 
piece of the same material as dress, with vest of 
damassé satin, cuff of the same with plaiting of 
cashmere below it. Satin ribbon bow at end of 
point of bodice, 

Figs. 5 and 12.—Front and back view of Dubarry 
mantle spoken of in Chit-chat; it is made of heavy 
black silk with satin ribbon bows in back, upon 
sleeves, and up the front; fur upon sleeves and 
neck. Bonnet of garnet plush with crown of a 
lighter shade and trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Cloth wrap for girl of five years, made 
of écru cloth and trimmed with cuffs, collar, and 
pockets of striped plush, 

Fig. 7.—Child’s night dress, the front laid in box 
pleats, narrow embroidered edge around cuffs and 
neck, 

Fig. 8.—-Apron for girl of seven years, made of 
white cambric arranged in flat pleats and trimmed 
with a vandyked border of embroidered cambric, 
and a band of insertion worked with red and blue 
thread in satin stitch and point russe. Waistband 
of pleated cambric, with straps of white embroidery 
edged with narrow ruffles. At the wrists, edging, 
insertion, and pleated ruffles to correspond, 

Fig. 9 and 10.—Front and back view of dress for 
child of six years, made of beige camel's hair; it is 
box pleated into a yoke, and trimmed with two nar- 
row pleated ruffles. Sash, cuffs, and collar of 
brown damassé ; over the sash are straps to keep 
it in place, also of the damassé. 

Fig. 11.—-Apron for little girl, made of fine linen 
trimmed with a row of insertion and lace. 

Fig. 13.—Shawl costume for lady, made of two 
shades of heliotrope; the underskirt is kilted, the 
overdress has three points, one in front and one on 
each side, and draped in the back. Pointed bodice, 
with cuffs and collar of the border. 

Fig. 14.—Suit for lady, made of plaid cloth, 
myrtle green and madras colors; the underskirt is 
cut bias and is a double kilt, the overdress is 
looped with satin ribbon bows. Deep jacket bodice 
with pipings of green satin and bows of satin rib- 
bon. Dark green plush bonnet trimmed with 
ostrich feathers and a bird of gay colors. 
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Fig. 15.—Fur beaver bonnet of an écru tint, 
trimmed with ostrich feathers, satin ribbon, and a 
jeweled bug. 

Fig. 16.—Purple plush bonnet trimmed with a 
band of silver fox fur, satin ribbon, and bunch of 
pansies, 

Fig. 17.—Bonnet of navy blue velvet, trimmed 
with satin ribbon and damask roses; the brim is 
bound with pale blue plush. 

Fig. 18.—Morning cap for lady, made of lace and 
mull muslin, The crown of this cap is cut out of 
mull muslin, seven inches square (after it has been 
pleated), and graduated to the sides to about four 
inches, It is sewn on to a straight piece of muslin, 
twenty-four inches by five, which is rounded at each 
end, Then trim the muslin with lace, arranging 
the latter in pleats at the back. The front of the 
cap is then turned back, i# revers, as shown in the 
illustration, and loops of pink satin ribbon are sewn 
upon the crown, 

Figs. 19 and 20.—House dress in cashmere colors 
upon a black ground; the underskirt is trimmed 
with two pleatings. The front of overdress is made 
entirely of narrow ruffles fuller in the middle, and 
trimmed with satin ribbon bows; the back is formed 
ef pleatings, the basque bodice extending down 
and forming an overdress with ribbon bow fasten- 
ing it. The front and around the back of neck 
has a vest of shirred satin; the same trims the 
sleeves. 

Fig. 21.—Front view of lady's mantle, made of 
black cashmere trimmed with fringe and passe- 
menterie, 

Fig. 22.—Lady's mantle made of black Surah; 
it has a sleeve with a point falling below it trimmed 
with fringe and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 23 and 24.—Front and back view of lady’s 
mantle, made of black satin lined through with 
cardinal; it is gathered up in the back and at the 
wrists to form sleeves, and is trimmed with jetted 
lace, and a deep collar of jet network and fringe. 

Figs. 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29.—Fashionable hand- 
kerchiefs. Fig. 25 has the entire handkerchief of 
madras colors with white corners, Fig. 26 has 
stripes of gay colors upon a white ground, border 
of navy blue with white corners. Fig. 27 has an 
openwork hem with vine in colored embroidery 
above it. Fig. 28. A border embroidered around 
it. Fig. 29. A border of blue and white, with white 
stars embroidered upon blue in the corners, 

Fig. 30 and 31.—Cashmere costume made of 
olive color with palm bordering, embroidered with 
silk of various colors, The demi-long skirt is bor- 
dered with two kiltings, and the front is crossed 
with two gathered scarfs, the lower one being em- 
broidered with a deep border, the detail of which is 
given in the Work Department. In the upper one 
the border is laid on horizontally instead of per- 
pendicularly. The bodice has a border of the same 
embroidery each side of the front, and a similar 
piece is inserted in the centre of the back of the 
basque. The foundation of the embroidery is 
printed cashmere of Persian design, and silks of 
different hues are used for the feather and satin 
Stitches. 

Fig. 32.—Silk umbrella with handle of wood 





with an English pug dog’s head at the end of 
handle and a smaller one at the top. 

Fig. 33.—Silk umbrella with gold handle and 
bow of ribbon fastened with gold cord. 

Figs. 34, 35, 36.—Fashionable hood for traveling 
ulster ; it is made of the same material as the ulster, 
and lined with Sultan silk. As will be seen in 
illustrations 34 and 35, it covers the head com- 
pletely, and is fastened under the chin with a but- 
toned strap. When not worn over the head it 
forms a finish to the ulster, as shown in Fig. 36. 

Fig. 37.—Fashionable collar made of black satin 


_embroidered with jet beads, and finished with a jet 


fringe, and satin bow at the neck. 

Figs. 38 and 42.—Collar and cuff of fine mull 
muslin covered with embroidery. 

Fig. 38.—Dress sleeve made with two crosswise 
puffs divided by shirrings. The cuff is made of 
lengthwise puffs with lace at the top of them. 

Fig. 40.—Fashionable dress sleeve with ruffle at 
the arm hole; the bottom of sleeve is cut wider 
than an ordinary coat sleeve. 

Fig. 41.—Brooch in the form of a fan made of 
silver engraved. 

Fig. 43.—Suit for child of seven years, made of 
gray cashmere; the dress is all in one, with pleats 
in front and trimmed around the bottom of skirt 
with pieces embroidered in colors, a double collar 
embroidered in the same manner. Hat of gray felt 
trimmed with plush and feathers, 

Fig. 44.—Suit for child of five years, made of 
brown camel's hair; it is made in the princess style 
half way dowu the skirt, when the front is kilted, 
and the back laid in box pleats; a scarf fastens over 
this in front, a round cape comes down upon the 
shoulders. Beaver hat trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 45.—Dress for little girl of navy blue serge, 
made in the princess shape with a box pleating 
trimming the front and sides of skirt; the front of 
skirt is also trimmed with folds of satin put on in 
points and finished with bunches of loops of satin 
ribbon, The back of skirt of dress is in a triple 
box pleat, the back of waist being trimmed with 
satin to form a basque above it. 

Figs. 46 and 49.—Back and front view of walking 
suit for girl of eight years; the underskirt is made 
of claret-colored cashmere box pleated, the coat is 
of claret-colered plush piped with satin, and satin 
vest of a lighter shade. Deep collar of white linen 
trimmed with lace. Claret-colored plush hat trimmed 
with satin and feathers. 

Figs. 47 and 48.—Walking suit for child of six 
years, made of myrtle green camel's hair; the coat 
is gored and piped with satin up each seam, around 
the cuffs, cape, collar, and pockets; satin buttons 
trim it to correspond. Cottage bonnet of white 
satin trimmed with feathers and ribbon. 

The diagram pattern is of a lady’s sacque with 
hood, which is a very fashionable shaped out door 
wrap for general wear. The pattern consists of five 
pieces, viz., one front, half of back, upper and 
under parts of sleeve, and half of hood. The 
jacket is fastened straight down the front, and the 
hood should be lined with either striped or plain 
Surah, as there is quite a furore at present for these 
gayly-lined hoods, The sacque itself can be made 
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of cloth, cashmere, or silk, The toque or hat worn 
with it generally is made of the same material as 
the lining. 





CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 

As the cold weather advances cloaks grow longer ; 
all of them have either satin of a contrasting color 
as a lining, or one of fur; the outside is of heavy 
damassé or silk with but little trimming, while the 
inside is most gorgeous in its lining. We give sev- 
eral designs in the fashion department for cloaks for 
the winter. Another handsome model is the Du- 
barry mantle, similar to Fig. 12, Fashion Depart- 
ment. It has a shoulder piece, which comes down 
in front, and at the back half way down to the waist, 
and is finely shirred. To this the mantle is fastened 
on in flat pleats both in front and at the back, 
Behind the pleats are held in at the waist line under 
a flowing bow of ribbon; in front the mantle falls 
quite loose, and is fastened under long drooping 
loops of ribbon, The sleeves are formed out of the 
side pieces and are looped up over the arms with 
similar loops. The back of the mantle is turned up 
in the middle, so as to show the lining, in a deep 
revers, which slants off sharply at the sides. This 
model is handsome in black armure silk, with the 
shoulder piece, ribbon trimmings, and lining in 
black satin. More prononcé, but still in good taste, 
it can have colored trimmings and lining, the latter 
in such shades as dark red, violet, prune, or capu- 
cine color; or it can be made in beige and seal 
brown, or in gray and dark blue or bronze. 

The Directoire isa more simple style of cloak, 
with plain shoulder piece and long loose fronts, the 
back slightly fitted to the waist. It is made of black 
silk or cashmere, and more or less richly trimmed 
with passementerie, jet and black lace. 

Very pretty indoor jackets are made in the casa- 
quin style, moulding the waist. and coming down 
low over the hips, A new model for the casaquin or 
basque waist is the plain square basque in front, 
with the back-pieces continued about two inches 
lower down, and edged with lace or fringe, while 
all the rest of the outline is finished plain. The 
sleeves have facings trimmed to match with this 
back part. The front is trimmed from the neck 
down to the waist line with a lace quilling. 

This casaquin is made of brocaded wool or silk 
material of pekin, velvet, or mervil/leux satin to 
wear with any skirt. It is also, however, frequently 
made of the same fabric as the dress. In that case 
the skirt is trimmed down the front, and pleated or 
draped at the back. When the whole bodice is not 
of the figured material, all the trimmings are, the 
collar, facings, cuffs, and other effective appliances; 
while upon the skirt the same appears in panels, 
tabs, or simply in bias bands, forming headings to 
the flounces or other trimmings, which are of the 
same fabric as the dress, 

Almost all dresses are made with a short skirt, 
even indoor costumes, and evening dresses, un: »ss 
the lady greatly prefers a train, or in case of dresses 
of great ceremony. Many ladies study which is 
most becoming to their figures, as ladies of some- 
what stout figure look much better in a long skirt, 





especially in the house. Out of doors this is im- 
material, as skirts, if long, have to be tucked up 
into short ones, unless they are to be left to trail in 
the mud and become unfit to wear. 

Morning dresses are usually made long. They are 


mestly composed of a deep jacket, loose in front, - 


semi-fitting behind, called a matinée, and which can 
be worn with any skirt, 

As the season advances, the cameleon fabrics; 
shot of two colors, become more popular, and are 
used both in wool and silk fabrics. One of the 
favorite styles is dark blue shot with red; another 
is chocolate and bright pink. Bronze and old gold 
and seal brown and orange are also much approved 
of combinations. These cameleon fabrics are made 
up into complete dresses, trimmed with self-colored 
plush or velvet of the darker shade of the two. 

For instance, a dress of bronze and old gold, 
shot camel's hair cloth. The underskirt is trimmed 
with one flounce, gathered on with a heading, and 
edged around the bottom with a band of bronze 
plush, from under which shows a narrow fluting of 
old gold satin. The second skirt comes down into 
a shawl point in front, over the flounce, and is 
draped up behind into a narrow tournure; the 
shawl point in front is edged with a band of bronze 
plush. The bodice is also continued into two 
shawl points, overlapping each other in front, and 
trimmed like that of the second skirt, with plush, 
A similar band of plush encircles the waist, and is 
finished in front witha long, flowing bow of double- 
faced old gold and bronze-color satin ribbon. A 
large square turned-down collar, also edged with 
plush, is fastened with a similar bow. The tight 
sleeve has no revers, only a band of plush, which 
is continued on the outer seam, about half way up 
to the elbow. The underskirt of this dress is short, 
with a fluting of bright-colored satin peeping be- 
yond the edge, which takes the place of the 
balayeus. 

Another style of dress is of dark blue cashmere. 
The skirt in front is trimmed from the bottom with 
five gathered flounces, each divided one from the 
other by a band of Turkish cashmere in a variety 
of vivid colors. A scarf of the cashmere, edged 
with the same multi-colored fabric, divides the skirt 
from the deep basque of the casaquin bodice, and 
is simply crossed over the back with a bow of dark 
blue satin ribbon, The skirt itself is draped up in 
a series of puffs, and finished at the bottom with 
one flounce similar to those of the front of skirt. 
The casaquin bodice is trimmed with a collar and 
long tapering revers of Turkish cashmere, The 
long tight sleeves also have revers to correspond, 

Collars are being made immensely large; for 
morning wear they are not altogether white, but 
scolloped out and embroidered with red, black, blue, 
etc. ‘This, well and tastefully selected, gives much 
harmony to the fout ensemble of the toilet. The 
cuffs are either plain or pleated, but always matched 
to the collar. Very pretty, also, is the deep sailor 
collar in surah of two shades of color, either plain 
or figured, fastened with a loose bow of the same, 
It is worn with a high-recked dress, either of the 
same or of another color, provided the colors if 
contrasting are selected with care. 
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For those who do not fancy these large collars, 
there are low-throated linen collars, with a point 
each side and flaring behind; these are worn by 
young ladies. High linen collars are worn very 
close indeed, and are made quite straight, with a 
stud button at the top of the collar, and a second 
stud lower down, 

The white bows for the throat are long enough to 
reach to the waist, and are made of irregular wide 
loops, pointed handkerchief ends, and shirred puffs 
of silk muslin or else of soft mull. The Breton and 
Languedoc laces remain the most popular choice 
for these cravat bows, but the novelties are Alencon 
laces, point fleurette, and the Vermicelli laces. 

The wide mull scarfs which are so fashionable, 
that pass around the neck inside the collar, not out- 
side, are from a fourth to a third of a yard wide, 
and are tied to form one drooping loop and two 
ends. A row of insertion, either of embroidery or 
Valenciennes, is across each wide end, with a hem 
on either side of it, and gathered lace at the edge. 
Irish point or Church lace is very effective for these 
ties, and another fancy has Madras plaid Surah set 
in the ends and button-hole scallops on the edge. 
Square handkerchiefs are made similar to these, and 
can either be used for pocket handkerchiefs or 
morning caps. Squares of light blue, rose, or lav- 
ender surah are imported for similar purposes, and 
are edged with Vermicelli lace. 

A mammoth bow of very wide satin ribbon is 
now worn on the left side just below the waist line, 
This gives a pretty finish to many simple toilets, es- 
pecially when worn with a lace or muslin fichu both 
of which are so very fashionable at present. Three 
wide loops and two short ends form this square 
bow. ‘The embroidered fichus that were worn so 
much during the summer have become so common, 
that lace trimmed fichus are preferred for more 
dressy occasions, These are usually trimmed with 
real lace, duchess and valenciennes being the favor- 
ites. The shapes remain very much the same. 
Still later shapes have Directoire collars of muslin 
or of surah, and ivory satin bows hold lace pleat- 
ings that are irregularly set upon the flat collar. 

New breakfast caps are fanchons of mull, or else 
butterfly bows held by two pretty rosettes of loose 
loops of satin ribbon, The gold dashed India mus- 
lins are also used for caps. Butterfly bows and 
rosettes of satin ribbena, with drooping ends to fall 
on the low coiffure, are worn by young ladies in 
preference to the broad Alsacian bows which have 
so long been popular. 

The muffs we illustrated last month made of 
plush and velvet are very popular as the season ad- 
vances, and are the decided novelty of the season. 
They are most frequently made of plush to match 
the hat or bonnet, are made in soft pocket shapes, 
and are trimmed with birds, feathers, and laces. 
They are very handsome made of black, white, or 
red plush. They as well as all muffs are larger 
than the muffs carried last season. 

As the season advances, it is found that combi- 
nations of materials-are as universal in bonnets as 
in dresses. Plush is the most used of any fabric; 
there are smooth plushes and rough plushes, these 
differ as greatly as do the fur beavers and the glossy 





smooth beavers, The novelty of the season is the 
striped plush, which has the pile indented to form 
ridges, and sometimes a line of gilt is between each 
plush stripe ; this is especially pretty in white, black, 
and red plush. The striped plushes are used for 
crowns when the trimming is smooth plush, or vice 
versa; itis also very becoming for lining brims, and 
is used for binding the edges of brims, and also of 
strings of satinribbon. In combining materials the 
only rule is that one color must be preserved, though 
various shades of that color may be used; the con- 
trasts of color are found in the trimmings. 

Feathers are the trimming most used; they sur- 
round the crown, or else pass down one side 
of it, and fall below the back to droop on the low 
braided coiffure that now rests on the nape of the 
neck, Short ostrich tips droop over the front of 
brims, and some fall low on the ears. Crowns are 
made up entirely of feathers ; and there are pheasant 
feathers of natural and artificial shadings. The 
more carelessly the ostrich feathers are posed, the 
more stylish they are. Heads of birds and breasts 
admit of stiffer arrangements, and are made to 
cling to the seam that joins the brim to the crown. 

The beaded trimmings in the way of crowns and 
laces for brims are very popular. Jet, gold, amber, 
and purple beads are very much used; but the 
greatest novelty is the large faceted beads in cash- 
mere colors for dark bonnets, while silver and pearl 
beads cut in facets like diamonds, and of larger 
size, are used in rows on white and black plush 
bonnets. Among other new ornaments are serpen- 
tine coils of gilt, like the bracelets now worn. 
Through these are put scarfs of Surah or plush, 
Another novelty is the tiger's claw, with natural 
looking fur, and gilt or silver claws, Large hair- 
pins of gilt are stuck about, and there are clusters 
of smaller pins of gilt, silver, or pearl, with oval 
heads, thrust as if at random in the loops and the 
knots of the trimming. When plush is used for 
trimming it is cut in a wide scarf, and laid in fluted 
folds around the crown, with sometimes a large bow 
on top, or loops on the sides. Ribbons are used 
in broad widths similarly to the arrangement of the 
plushes, and the strings may be either ribbon or 
plush; they are one yard long, and are equally 
fashionabie tied in front, or in one long looped bow 
in the back falling over the hair, The laces most 
used are either plain Brussels net beaded, or stitched 
in, in Vermicelli patterns with giit; or else Spanish 
lace is used in thick and rich designs. 

The bonnets are small, but many persons prefer 
those a trifle larger, with the front raised slightly 
from the head to disclose the plain but rich lining 
of plush, which extends to the back of the brim. 
Other bonnets go to the extreme of size and are 
genuing poke bonnets; these are usually worn by 
very young ladies. The medium-sized bonnets, 
with handsomely lined brims, promise to be the 
most popular. They are worn back on the crown 
of the head, resting on the low braids of the coif- 
fure, and they show the smoothly parted front hair 
to becoming advantage. Flat, broad, or slightly 
rounded crowns are on the more youthful looking 
bonnets, with well-defined hard crowns on those 
for older ladies ; but the latter are made shapely by 
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the graceful trimmings of plush that drape the space 
between the brim and crown, or else by soft bands 
of feathers, 

The new round hats rival pokes in their quaint 
shapes, and are confined to very young ladies, as 
they are worn back on the head, and no longer 
shade the forehead and proteci the eyes. One of 
the most novel is the Abbe hat, a flat, broad, shovel- 
shaped hat, with low round crown, and brim rolled 
up all around; but higher on the sides, and not 
close enough to the crown to interfere with the 
scarf and plumes that serve for trimming; this is 
worn back on the head. Another pretty hat is in 
the shape of a pastry cook's cap, and is called by 
some the Polish cap, by others the Scotch cap. 
Very small Gainsborough hats are shown, and these 
now have the plumes on the right side instead of 
near the left side, which is turned up. Most co- 
quettish of all is a flaring hat that has a single in- 
dentation in the brim a trifle toward the left side. 
This is made up in the new tiger plush, and in 
shaded plush, with the entire bonnet of one fabric, 
even to the mammoth bow en the top. The dark 
rough fur beaver hats, with brim rolled up all 
around, are very becoming, and these, with the 
small feather turbans, complete the variety in round 
hats. 

There are many times when people are glad to be 
able to make one dress serve the purpose of two— 
when it is not only from motives of economy that 
such power is desired, but personal convenience 
often dictates the transformation. We will presume 
that the bodice of the dress in question is a square- 


cut one, as generally speaking, what will close a 
square-cut bodice will be equally available for one 
We shall further presume that it is 
black, since this is always the best to have when the 
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double purpose is in contemplation, Now, the 
very easiest way of closing such a dress is as follows: 
Make a square of black Spanish lace, measuring 
three-quarters of a yard. Double this in half diag- 
onally, so as to get a triangle, allowing the point of 
this triangle to fall low down in front; cross and pin 
together the ends at the back. If you then put on 
your bodice, the front will be completely closed, 
and every one will imagine the lace to be part of 
the dress. Thea, as only very fair people can stand 
unrelieved black round the neck, the majority of 
people had better sew some crépe lisse on to a nar- 
row piece of black ribbon, and pin this round inside 
the black lace. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD. 

Christmas parties have rapidly gained in favor in 
the past few years, and they are now extremely 
fashionable. These parties usually take place on 
Christmas Eve, and can be very elegant, qr merely 
a gay and happy reunion of family and friends, 
as the wishes and tastes of the giver determines. 
The first requisite after inviting your guests is to 
consider the subject of what gifts you have to pre- 
pare—for the principal feature of these parties is the 
Christmas tree from which each person present 
receives a gift, either a trifle or something hand- 
some, as the relationship or wishes of the hostess 
may decide. The house should be decorated as 





profusely as possible with evergreens, and appro- 
priate devices made from greens, and mottoes adorn 
every available space, The tree should be in a 
different room frova the one where the guests first 
assemble, and after the tree has been placed firmly 
in the centre of the room, the lower part should be 
well banked up with moss, in which fruits and 
flowers are arranged, or else a miniature park can 
be arranged, with lake, upon which swans are seen 
slowly gliding along, drives and walks with shrub- 
bery adorning them, the tree in the centre. This 
can very easily be arranged at a trifling cost, and 
adds very much to the general effect of the whole, 
which is a matter always to be considered in an 
arrangement of this sort. Next proceed to dress 
the tree, strings of colored balls, red berries, colored 
candles, lady apples, Christmas cards, if possible, 
one for each guest present, ornaments made from 
paper, toys for the little folks, and gifts for the 
elders; if the latter are heavy they will have to be 
placed low down upon the tree or else upon a table 
at one side, with the name of each guest attached 
to the article, no matter how trifling, as this makes 
the assurance that the gift was especially designed 
for the person receiving it, and makes it of far more 
value. Some one of the family, or intimate friend 
of the family, should represent Santa Claus, 
dressed as nearly as possible like that venerable old 
man, and the guests having been invited to the 
room where the tree has been prepared (which 
should be as bright as possible, with lights both 
upon the tree and all around the room), he shall 
prepare and deliver to them a short address appro- 
priate to the season, and then proceed to give each 
one their gifts, making some remark to each as he 
hands it to them; if the person truly enters into the 
spirit of the entertainment a great deal of amuse- 
ment can be derived from both the giving and re- 
ceiving of the gifts. Innumerable pretty little 
trifles, suitable for both ladies and gentlemen, can 
be made up at a very trifling cost, and we this 
month give several article in the work department, 
that are intended for this special purpose. After 
the gifts have all been distributed, the guests should 
be invited to supper, which may consist of all cold 
dishes, or be much more elaborate and have all the 
hot delicacies of the season. If it is possible, it is 
much more homelike to have all the guests seated, 
have the table as elaborately decorated with greens, 
holly and flowers as possible, and try to arrange it 
so that each lady present, upon leaving the table, 
may have a small bouquet handed to her of holly 
and flowers. If there are many children present 
let their table be set separate from that of the older 
portion of the company, and with lighter food, and 
they will enjoy it much more than if constrained to 
keep quiet in the presence of their elders. After 
supper, games and conversation continues, in which 
all join, none being too old on this glad festival to 
join in the sports of the youngest child present. 
the sports continue until the hour when the Christ- 
mas morn is ushered in, with the glad tidings which 
is brought to all mankind, and with wishes for a 
bright and merry Christmas to all, the glad good- 
nights and good-byes are spoken. Wishing our 
readers one and all a merry Christmas, we bid them 
farewell for the present year, hoping that they who 
have so kindly followed us month by month, will 
all, and many more, join us in the opening year. 
FASHION. 
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